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AN IMPROBABLE STORY. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


HERE, I flatter myself that is 
candid! If, therefore, O beloved 
reader, thou art beguiled into 
reading this delectable tale, say 
not thou wert not fairly warned. 
Indeed, I have hesitated some 
time about writing this particu- 
lar story, from ita very improb- 
ability; for it would make me 
dreadfully unhappy if I suspect- 
ed that any one ever doubted 
the perlect veracity of anything 
I ever might, could, would or 
should have written. Of course 
1 am aware of the fact that 
there are people who denounce 
everything that does not happen 
in the regular, established, orthodox fashion, as im- 
probable and sensational; who would object to going 
to paradise, even, on any other than the good old 
macadamized track, made safe and respectable by 
long usage. 

If young Higgins, yielding to the « infatua- 
tion, discovers that Sarah Jane Jones is absolutely 
necessary to his happiness—in fact, that existence is 
a “dreary blank,” and not to be thought of for a 
single instant, unless the said Sarah Jane consents to 
“brighten it with her smile,” the proper and 
orthodox thing for young Higgins is to first walk 
home with the young lady a few times, or perhaps 
take her out for a drive, and then, the preliminaries 
being adjusted, proceed, upon sundry and divers 
occasions, to “sit up” with her in the best room, a 
certain number of hours each time; after which they 
are at perfect liberty to marry each other at their 
convenience. Nobody wonders, nobody is shocked or 
surprised; the whole thing has been nicely and 
properly done, and the parties are supposed to be 
reasonably and respectably happy all the rest of their 
lives, and go down to their graves with peaceful, self- 
satisfied consciences, 

But once in a while something happens a little out 
of the usual way—it did a little while ago, you 
remember, when a Belgian baron married a treasury 
clerk—and makes a special item for neighborhood and 
ewspaper gossip. ‘ Romantic,” they say, where- 
upon certain good people look at it askance, with 
suspicious eyes, and wonder if any good can come out 
of Nazareth. Romance is, to them, a terrible cab- 
alistic word, whose meaning they do not quite under- 
stand, only that it is something quite deplorable—a 
sort of moral miasma, that first intatuates, and then 
destroys its victim. 

Well. as I was saying, [had been hesitating some 
time about writing out this particular story, when 
the baron-treasury-clerk affair gave me fresh cvur- 
age. My story was not near as improbable as that, 
and no one thought of doubting that I resolved to 
write the story the first convenient opportunity. As 
if to confirm my resolution, a young man from my 
native town very opportunely married a Madem- 
oiselle Alexandra Paulownia, etc., etc, “ daughter 
of the late Russian Admiral.” I wavered no longer. 
If one of our boys, graduating from that quiet little 
town by the sea, might marry a Russian mademoi- 
selle, what, pray, might not be believed? 

Indeed, my story looks poritively tame and every- 
dayish beside those startling occurrences, and I 
think, upon the whole, it is a very probable story, 
after all; and I hope you will agree vith me, dear 
reader, which you undoubtedly will if you are at all 
sensible, which I am very sure you are, or you would 
not read it at all. 
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tain sense. Ever since the settlement of Agawam, 
the Gravgers had lived and flourished within its 
borders. Perhaps, however, strictly speaking, they 
had not always flourished; at least one wouldn’t 
have been apt to have thought so, judging from the 
present representatives of the family. Not that there 
was anything positively bad about Adam Granger, 
unless laziness and shiftlessness is a sin (and I think 
it is), and ignorance and rudeness a crime. 

For generations the Grangers had sat and incu- 
bated in that dozy little town by the sea, and as fast 
as the several broods got old enough, had crept down 
to the water, and picked their living out of it, like 
crabs. And so we come to Adam, a great lumbering, 


bition. He inherited the old Granger homestead— 
a low, tumble-down, wood-colored edifice, with doors 
and window-sashes of dingy red, and a great open- 
throated chimney, from which more than half the 
bricks had fallen. Some half a dozen barren acres 
ran back from the house, mostly overrun with sweet- 
fern and brier-bushes, with a broken line of mossy 
wall enclosing the whole. This was the Granger 
homestead, looked at from a bird’s-eye point of view. 
Ordinary, earth-walking mortals saw, in addition, 
dilapidated gates tallen from their hinges, fences 
gracefully acknowledging the law of gravitation, 
windows minus glass and plus old hats and jackets, 
and rheumatic-looking outhouses, propped up with 
rails and bits of board. 

Rather an unpromising place to look for a heroine, 
you will admit. Generally speaking, heroines are 
supposed to live either in brown stone fronts or rose- 
wreathed cottages. I don’t know as I shoald much 
blame you if you didn’t believe thig story, for it does 
look improbable, sure enough. And besides, Susie 
Granger wasn’t considered anywise superior to other 
girls, though the neighbors did admit that Susie was 
* uncommon smart for a Granger.” From her child- 
hood, she had been a thorn in the flesh to her 
parents. She was continually ‘clearing up” and 
“putting things away,” which caused a great deal 
of unnecessary labor to find, when they might just as 
well have been left lying about in plain sight. It 
made a great many useless steps going to drawers 
and closets for boots, hats, caps, coats aud shawls, 
when they might just as well have been lying on 
chairs and under tables, where they would have been 
hanty. 

Mrs. Adam had been a pretty, delicate girl, but 
without much strength of character or native energy. 
She would have liked nice things, exceedingly, and, 
for the first two or three years of her married lite, 
made ional dic efforts to “fix up” the 
old place. But making bricks without straw is 
difficult business. It took all the spare pennies to fill 
the mouths and clothe the limbs of their hopeful off- 
spring, which came in annual installments, with the 
most praiseworthy regularity. And so she accepted 
her manifest destiny, and touk things ‘‘ easy.” 

Susie struggled against the prevailing spirit of 
unthrift and disorder until she attained her nine- 
teenth year, and then she formed a sadden resolution 
to go out into the world and seek her fortune. She 
had youth, strong health, and indomitable courage— 
why shouldn’t she succeed? One thing, at least, she 
had decided on—to get away from that dozy, sleepy 
town, where people vegetated like human oysters. 
Perhaps there was another reason why Susie wanted 
to leave Agawam. Eben Benson, a young farmer in 
the neighborhood, was very anxious to relieve 
Granger of one, at least, of his ‘‘ blessings,” that is, 
if the blessing chanced to be Susie. He made known 
his desire, one day, to Adam Granger, when the two 
were together on the flats, engaged in the highly in- 
tellectual occupation of digging clams. His propo- 
sition was received with such evident favor, that, 
though constitutionally bashful, he managed to find 
sufficient courage to hint something of the same kind 
to Susie a few cays atter. 

“ Marry you” was the surprised exclamation; and 
Susie turned her great flashing gray eyes full upon 








The Grangers were an old family, that is, in a cer- 
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** Well, I—I didn’t know but—but it would be as 
well as staying there,” he stammered. “ You could 
have things to suit yourself, and I always calculated 
to do the handsome thing by awife. You might 
keep just as many hens as you was a mind to, and 
have all the eggs to buy you fine clothes with. I 
know mother used to buy sugar and spice and such 
things out of the egg money, but you needn’t, not 
unless you were a mind to. I wont be small about it. 
I'll do the handsome thing, it you'll only say yes, 
Susie.” 

A little sudden ripple of laughter bubbled over 
Susie's red lips, but she checked herself with a strong 
effort when she saw how really pained he looked. 

“TI am very sorry, Eben,” sbe said, “but [ am 
afraid I shall have to decline your liberal offer. I 
have made up my mind to leave Agawam.” 

“To—to leave—Agawam!” he gasped, in con- 
sternation. 

“Yes; Iam going out into the world to seek my 
fortune. Ihave got heartily tired of Agawam!” she 
said, with sudd veh “T shall only be a 
Granger, if I stay here forever!” 

“‘ You’re going off to finda husband,” he replied, 
sorrowfully. 

“A husband! I wouldn’t marry the best man in 
the world. Asif a woman had no other destiny!” 
she exclaimed, her eyes flashing, and the bright color 
coming into her face. 

Poor Eben was thoroughly frightened; he caught 
up his hat, and edged his way swiftly towards the 
door, only pausing on the threshold to cast baek one 
last look of speechless admiration. 

“ You’re a fool, Susie,” her father said, angrily, 
when he learned of the affair. ‘‘ You'll never have 
another such a chance. Benson’s worth two thou- 
sand dollars. What do you expect you are going to 
do?” 

“Tam going to the city next week.” 

“Going to the city! What for, you little sim- 
pleton?” 

‘To seek my fortune,” was the quiet answer. 

** You shan’t go one step, Susie Granger.” 

** We will see,” she replied, looking him unflinch- 
ingly in the eye. 

And they did see; for Susie carried the day, as she 
knew she should. Opposition required too much 
effort; and besides, ‘‘ Susie wasn't easy to get along 
with,” her mother said— she was never satisfied 
with anything; she wasn’t calculated to take things 
easy.” 

And 80, at the appointed time, Susie set out in pur- 
suit of her fortune. Eben Benson had begged, as his 
only remaining consolation, to take her to the depot, 
which was tive miles from Agawam, which offer she 
accepted rather more readily than his previous one. 
I am afraid she was a trifle selfish; fur it would cost 
her a dollar to get taken up there, and dollars were 
not particularly plenty with her just then, save in 
imagination. 

Looking back through a belt of straggling pines, 
Susie felt a faint yearning towards the old home- 
stead, comfortless and shabby as it was. It was her 
home, after all, uncongenial and unsatisfactory as it 
might be, and something very like a sob rose in her 
throat as a turn in the road shut it from her sight. 
Eben noticed her melting mood, and found confidence 
to say, the great yellow freckles on his face turning 
suddenly to a brick red: 

“If—if you’d like to take back what you said that 
day—” 

**T do not wish to take it back, Eben,” she said. 

The flush died slowly out of his face, and his voice 
trembled just a little as he continued: 

“ But if you ever do wish to take it back. If you 
are disappointed, or unsuccessful, or discouragéd, 
and want to come back, and don’t want to go 
there —” 

*T understand. Thank you, Eben, for your kind- 
ness. I shall always remember you as a good friend, 
whether I stay or come back: bnt you mustn’t ask 
for anything more, indeed you mustn’t.” And a 








his blasbing face. 


shadow of pain crossed her face. 


“Forgive me; I didn’t mean to tronhe you, Sueis 

I'll take your friendship, though I had hoped tor 
your love.” 

* You’ll find lots of girls that will be delighted with 
the opportunity of becoming your wife,” she said, by 
way of encouragement. 

*T don’t want lots of girls—I want only one,” said 
the honest fellow, thereby differing somewhat from 
Brigham Young in his domestic tastes. 

Susie smiled faintly at his misapprehension of her 
meaning, but her mind was too much occupied with 
thoughts of her own future to give much time to 
speculations on that of her admirer. 

Not until she was seated in the cars, and fairly 
under way on her journey, did she fully realize how 
utterly alone and u:protected she was. And yet she 
experienced no sensation of fear, only a sense of 
loneliness, and necessity for self-dependence, which 
was altogether new. She had never been in a city in 
her life; indeed, she had never been ten miles away 
from Agawam before, and her idea of a city was, 
something great, and grand, and strong. To her 
thought, it was the great centre of civilization, 
wealth, refinement and progress; a place where it 
would be easy, with so many stimulating circum- 
stances and helpful appliances, to make rapid ad- 
vancement in wealth and knowledge. 

That there were pitfalls for the unwary, snares for 
the inexperienced, and depths of suffering and 
degradation and depravity, underlying this fair and 
attractive exterior, she never dreamed. Indeed, she 
knew very little of the evil there was in the world. 
Agawam was a place of negative virtues. If it never 
astonished the world with its achievements, neither 
did it shock it with its moral delinquences. And, 
notwithstanding it was a slow, uncultured, indolent, 
sleepy little town, I think it will be more tolerable 
for it in the day of judgment, than for some modern 
Sodoms I know. 

It was late November, and the afternoons were 
short, and the train would not arrive in P—— until 
atter dark. But that did not trouble her, for of 
course there would be no reason for timidity in a city 
where there were so many people, and most anybody 
would be willing to direct her to a boarding-place—a 
cheap one, she remembered she must ask for, for she 
had only ten dollars after her fare was paid. But 
surely that would be more than enough to last until 
she got a situation, which she probably should do in 
a week, at fartbest. She had read the columns of 
‘‘ wants” ina city paper which the postmaster had 
loaned her, and honestly believed that “ five hundred 
girls were wanted immediately at Stitch & Presser’s 
to make vests,” and as many more at * Slash & Co.'s 
to work on coats,” to say nothing of the other hun- 
dreds and thousands that were wanted in «almost as 
many different capacities. In fact, it troubled her not 
alittle to decide which to choose among 80 many 
“ advantageous employments.” Like the n ilk-maid 
in the fable, she already saw herself rich, courted and 
admired, with perhaps “‘a green gown, green be- 
coming her complexion best.” 

Just at this point in her agreeable anticipations, 
she chanced to glance up. A handsome, gentleman- 
ly-looking man, sitting nearly opposite, was regarding 
her with an unmistakable look of admiration. She 
blushed, and turned her face towards the winco-, 
but still she could feel his eyes resting upon her. 
Presently there was a little bustle of passengers com 
ing on board, and a pleasant, suave voice at her 
elbow said, glancing at the empty seat: 

“ Permit me?” 

“ Certainly,” she said, moving nearer the window 
to give him the seat. 

“Two of us gentlemen gave up our separate seats 
to a family party,” he said, by way of explanation. 

She looked in his face for the first time, and saw, 
to her momentary embarrarement, that it was the 
gentleman who had been regarding her so clwely a 
moment before. Not that she felt particularly dis- 
please’—it’s rather a pleasant sensation to know 
one’s self admired, and is secretly pleasing to the 
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minded may say to the contrary—but for a few mo- 
ments she experienced a sensation of shrinking, and 
painful diffidence, which was not at all relieved by 
the curious, searching look with which another 
fellow-passenger—also a gentleman—favored her. He 
was sitting exactly in front of her, and occupied the 
seat alone. A thought flashed through her mind— 
why had not ke taken a seat with this man instead of 
with her? But almost immediately she noticed that 
a shawl and valise occupied the space beside him; 
and besides, he wasn’t, just then, particularly 
amiable-looking, and perhaps her seat-mate had been 
influenced partly by looks. And again a conscious 
blush suffused her face. 

This man—the oue in front—had been sitting with 
his back squarely towards her, and his head half 
concealed by a deep coat collar turned up over his 
ears, ever since she had entered the cars. But after 
that strange look he had given her, when the other 
one took a seat beside her, he turned a little, so that 
she could see his profile; but he did not turn down 
his collar, or, after that first look, litt his eyes from 
the paper in which he was apparently utterly ab- 
sorbed. He was a large, muscular man, with an 
abundance of chestnut hair and beard in a decidedly 
tumbled condition. His eyes were evidently blue, 
but of ‘that changeful type which one sometimes 
sees; for when he had given that sharp look into 
Susie’s face. she could have sworn they were black, 
but a moment after she saw that they were brown, 
and then, as he lifted his eyes to the head of & 
column, she saw that they were blue—a deep, in- 
tense, vivlet-blue. He was not a handsome man— 
very evidently, not a ladies’ man; but he had a 
strong, good face, that might, perhaps, be tender, but 
never weak. 

All of this Susie saw at little, furtive glances, and 
between the pauses in conversation—for her seat- 
mate was very pleasantly social—when she was sure 
he was not looking; for she had a vague conscious- 
ness that he was watching her, though he never 
raised his eyes from the paper. 

By-and-by it grew dusk, and a man came through 
the cars and lighted the lamps. It looked so bright 
and cosy there then, and the handsome, well-dressed 
men and women looked so unlike the awkward, 
cuarse-clad people she had been used to seeing, that 
@ sense of pleasant exhilaration stirred her blood, 
sending its rich crimson to her cheeks and lips. She 
felt as if she was in a new world; and the old life, 
with its poverty, and coarseness, and barrenness, 
faded away like an unpleasant dream. How much 
the delicate attentions and fascinating person of her 
new acquaintance had to do with her mental exalta- 
tion, I do not pretend to say. That she felt secretly 
pleased and flattered, I am very sure, from my 
knowledge of human nature, especially young female 
human nature. : : 

He had thrown his arm carelessly across the back 
of the seat, and sat half leaning towards her, his dark 
cheek slightly flushing, and an intense, passionate, 
tire slumbering in the soft, dusky, dDewildering eyes. 

Ah, Susie! far better to have been riding over the 
louely Agawam flats in Eben Benson’s ox-wagon, 
with Eben Benson’s honest self beside you, though 
he were clad in linsey-woolsey instead of broadcloth, 
and his hands were brown and hard instead of soft, 
and white, and jeweiled! 

** You have relatives in the city, I presume,” he 
said, with an easy, deferential air, just after the 
lamps were lighted. 

*O no,” Susie replied, innocently. 
know a soul in P—.” 

** What!” with an air of incredulity that was in 
itself flattering; ‘‘ no acquaintance who will be wait- 
ing for you at the station, and counting the minutes 
until he sees ¢he tace of all faces in the world? Do 
you know I quite envy him?” he added, suddenly 
lowering his voice, and looking a great deal more 
than he said. 

“There is no one to meet me,” she answered, 
blushing; “I am a perfect stranger in P—. I 
never was in the city in my life.” 

The man in the seat before her shut his lips with a 
quick gesture of impatience, and cast a sharp, halt- 
angry glance at her from under his downcast lis. 
She trembled in spite of herself; somehow, she was 
quite afraid of this man, with his odd ways, and 
strange, dark looks. But her travelling companion 
did not give her time to think, for he immediately 
rejoined: 

*I think you will like our city. 
hotel?” 

**I—I don’t know,” stammered Susie; “I haven’t 
quite decided,” half a mind to tell him that she was 
only a poor girl, and could only hope for quarters in 
some cheap boarding-house, until her circumstances 
were bettered. But a little touch of pride deterred 
her. She somehow felt strangely reluctant that he 
should know that she was poor—he who was so 
evidently rich and great. And her heart went out 
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“ Does she select her boarders on account of their 
faces?” she asked, a trifle coldly. 

He saw that he was going too fast, so he replied, in 
a tone of deep contrition: 
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*« Forgive me, miss; I didn’t mean it, or, rather, I 
didn’t mean to say it! I think my sister could, 
accommodate you for a few cays, at least; perhaps | 
you could suit yourself better than in our quiet, 
country-like home, after a little. We are only plain 
people, and you might not like our simple habits,” he 
said, in a humble, deprecatory way, watching the 
changes in her expressive face, with little stealthy 
glances from under his drooping lids. 

“It is just what I should like,” she said, frankly; 
1 should feel more at home in such an atmosphere. 
If you would please to give me the lady’s address, I 
would go directly there.” 

**T will co better than that. I am going there my- 
self, and if you will permit me, I will take the 
responsibility of seeing you safely there.” 

Another of those strange glances from the man in 
front made her forget to answer; and almost imme- 
diately the cars slackened their speed, and soon 
stopped altogether. For a moment, Susie’s head was 
in a confused whirl. The crowd, the noise, the 
excitement, all so new and strange, almost over- 
powered her. She hardly knew what she should 
have done if it had not been for her obliging friend. 
He assisted her from the cars, protected her from the 
rushing crowd and importunate hotel-runners, and 
escorted her to a point of comparative quiet, while he 
went to secure her baggage, and engage a hack. He 
came back almost immediately, followed by a tall, 
swarthy fellow, who was dragging her one poor little 
hair trunk after him in a spiteful, remorseless way, 
as if at some time it had done him some deadly 
wrong, and now he was determined to be avenged. 
They hurried on towards the lower end of the plat- 
form, where the coaches were. The swarthy “aven- 
ger”? was just swooping down upon the defenceless 
trunk with remorseless grip, preparatory to giving it 
the final blow, when two men stepped suddenly be- 
fore them—one, Susie saw by the dull light, being the 
“strange man in front,” and the other a stout, 
determined-looking fellow, in a kersey frock and 
high-topped boots. 

* John, put that trunk in the carriage,” said the 
tall, muscular man, with the tumbled chestnut hair 
and high coat collar; and instantly ‘‘ Jobn” disap- 
peared among the crowd of vehicles, with the hair- 
cloth trunk tucked under bis arm as if it had been a 
young kitten. Then, before any of the party had re- 
covered their surprise at the audacious proceeding, 
the man who had been Susie’s ‘“‘ next seat front” 
neighbor stood directly before her and her gentle- 
manly friend, and, giving him a slight push with one 
hand, drew Susie’s arm through his with the other. 

* What do you mean, sir?” exclaimed the first 
gentleman, fiercely. ‘This lady is under my pro- 
tection, and—” 

‘Silence, ‘you scoundrel! This lady is my wife. 
What have you to say now, sir?” Then, stooping 
over, he whispered hastily to the poor, frightened 
girl at his side: “Don’t speak, child; he is a black- 
hearted scoundrel. I know him, and I have vowed 
to foil him and save you.” Then adding aloud, 
‘* Come, Susie,” he strode across the platform, half 
leading, half carrying the trembling little creature, 
who clung to his arm with a sudden confidence for 
which she could not account. 

Before she had time to think, and while ker tongue 
was yet paralyzed with fear, he had placed her in a 
carriage—it was a- private carriage, she noticed 
presently—and, getting in beside her, said to the 
young man in the kersey frock: 

*“ Drive to the Ocean House, John.” 

And John gathered up the reins in his big, strong 
hands very much as if they had been spider-webs, 
and drove furiously down the street. 

* What does this mean, sir?” Susie at last found 
voice to ask. ‘‘O, I wish I had never come to this 
terrible city !’? bursting into convulsive sobbing. 

The great muscular fellow beside her looked very 
ill at ease, and very much as if he wasn’t at all 
accustomed to the situation, but he overcame his em- 
barrassment sufficiently to say: 

“Don't be alarmed, miss; you are safe now. 
There,” as they drew up before the door of the 
* Ocean,” “you can stop here to-night. Let me 
assist you,” taking her out in his arms, and setting 
her on the steps without any apparent effort. 
“*Come now,” be added, as John passed them with 
the hair-cloth trunk under his arm. She followed 
him up the steps, and into the ladies’ room. There 
were a woman and two children sitting on the sofa; 
there was a glowing coal fire in the grate; the room 
was aglow with light—Susfe had never seen a room 
lighted with gas before—and everything looked 
cheerful, and bright, and homelike. Her natural 
courage and good sense came back, and she even 
smiled to herself as she walked on after the man who 
had so coolly appropriated her as his “ wife.” 

‘“*There,” he said, when they had gained the fur- 
ther side of the room, and Susie had sat down upona 
sofa, he standing up before her and looking down 
upon her with his bright, clear blue eyes, “if you 
will please to give me your name, I will see that it is 
registered; and after that,” he added, smiling grim- 
ly, ** will write a letter to your mother to come on 
and look after her little girl.” 

“Don’t you know my name?” opening wide her 
eyes. “1 thought you knew me, for you called me 
‘Susie,’ or I should never have dared to come with 
you.” 

“0, I heard the young man who brought you to 
the depot call yon ‘Susie’ when he bade you good- 
by at the window. I wish to beg your pardon for the 
title 1 gave you when I took you away from that 
wiscreant. But I knew no other way, for he would 





not have relinquished you unless I presented some 


strong claim, and I did that on the spur of the 
moment.” 

“ You are freely pardoned, if there is any required,” 
she said, a faint flush coming into her face. “I don’t 
know what you think of me, but O, I never thought 
he was—was—”’ 

“Of course you didn’t, child,” he said, looking 
down upon the pretty downcast face, with its veiled 
lids and softly tremulous mouth. “And God forbid 
that you ever know, or think, or conceive of the 
heartless villany that there is under scores of just 
such fascinating exteriors. I knew him—I have 
good reason to remember him,” shatting bis lips 
together in a firm, hard way, “ the instant I saw 
him. I also knew, before he took that seat, that he 
had marked you out for another of his victims, and I 
resolved to thwart him; and I am very happy to have 
succeeded. And now, if you please, the name.” 

“Susie Granger, Agawam,” she answered, gravely, 
looking at the great, grand fellow before her with a 
sort of awed, worshipful look in her dark eyes that 
thanked him better and more satisfactorily than any 
mere words could have done. 

He was not, as I have said before, in any sense & 
“Jadies’ man,” but the knowledge that he was a sort 
of hero in the eyes of this young gir! was not partic- 
ularly distasteful to him, though the likes and dis- 
likes of women had never troubled Ralph Wickliffe 
very seriously during the thirty-six years of his life 
previously. You see he was a bachelor in good 
standing—one whom the fraternity trusted as proof 
against temptation; astrong man, who laughed at 
the wiles of the adversary. — 

The next day, after a good night's rest, Susie’s 
courage revived. She bad had a sharp lesson, and 
there was no danger of her falling into any like 
snares; but when she had visited “Stitch & Pres- 
ser’s,” “Slash & Co.’s,” and some half a dozen other 
extensive advertisers, she began to lose her beautiful 
faith in the city. For alas! not one of them all 
wanted even one girl out of the whole five hundred 
for which they had advertised. 

“It is a very dull time just now,” was the univer- 
sal excuse; and yet the advertisements filled the 
papers, and lured hundreds to the city, who, after 
weary days of hope deferred, went back, disheartened, 
to their country homes, or else down to—peridition! 

On her way home, after her useless search, she en- 
countered Mr. Wickliffe. 

“T haven’t written that letter yet, Miss Granger,” 
he said, smiling; ‘‘ but I shall have to, if you persist 
in wandering about in this way.” 

‘*T have been out in search of a situation,” she 
replied, very soberly. 

“A situation?” 

“Yes, I came to the city to get work.” 

“Have you no home, child?” his voice uncon- 
sciously softening. 

“Yes, I have a home,” she said, slowly. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I am to blame, but I do not like it, Iam so restless 
and uneasy there—everything and everybody is 
sound asleep in Agawam.” 

“Ts it a land of poppies, Miss Granger?” 

* Yea, perennial and perpetual poppies! I could 
endure it no longer, and so I came to the city to seek 
my fortune.” 

“ What kind of a fortune did you expect to find?” 
looking at the fair, earnest face with a scrutinizing 
look. 

“T said ‘seek.’? I do not expect to find one. I 
came expecting work—hard, earnest work. I want 
to learn something of life—its great lessons and uses. 
I want to be something beside a sleeper in the great 
highway of life. I want to work, and struggle, and 
conquer !”? : 

“You ought to have been a man, Miss Granger,” 
he said, quickly. ‘* That is the true spirit, the spirit 
that moves the world!” 

‘*But why cannot a woman achieve success? Some 
have, you know—some have—” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Granger,” he interrupt- 
ed, “but I am a very ignorant man concerning 
women—what they have done, or can do. To tell 
the plain truth, I am only really acquainted with 
one woman—ny old housekeeper.” 

A little laugh rippled to her lips, but she grew 
grave almost instantly. 

‘Then you have no mother or sisters?” 

‘‘No. I am alone in the world—a rough, crusty 
fellow, as men in my situation always are.” 

“T don’t know,” she said, thoughtfully. “I have 
sometimes thought that people without these home 
ties had stronger, richer natures, If mothers and 
sisters were all just what they ought to be—but alas! 
they are not. There are so many weak, selfish and 
unworthy ones, that it lowers the ideal of woman- 
hood in the sons and brothers.” 

“Perhaps; as I said before, it is-a subject upon 
which I am very much at sea. But about this for- 
tune of yours; where have you sought it? what can 
you do?” 

“* People have said that I was very handy—what 
we New Englanders call ‘ facultied’ at various kinds 
of work. I thought of getting employment in some 
shop at sewing, or as clerk ina store, perhaps—I 
am very quick at figures—or as seamstress in some 
private family, or—or—anything, most, only I 
shouldn’t like housework,” she said, with a little 
show of disgust, remembering the long years of 
monotonous drudgery in which she had served at 
that particular branch of internal economy. “ Butno 
one wants me,” she said, wearily. ‘I thought there 
were always plenty of chances in the city.” 

“The city is a stupendous humbug,” he said, 
shortly. “Drop your veil, Miss Granger,” he added 
hastily, in an undertone. 





She obeyed with a sudden, dexterous motion of her 
right hand, and the thick brown barege veil fell over 
her face, quite effectually concealing it, but not before 
she had seén—following the direction of his eyes— 
her handsome travelling companion of the evening 
before coming down the opposite side of the street, in 
company with two elegantly attired women, They 
did not see her, however, though she trembled ao 
she could hardly stand until they were out of sight, 

“Is he very rich, and are those his sisters?” she 
asked, drawing a long breath of relief. 

“Rich? well, yes, if money makes a man rich, 
But if it is character, principle, worth, then he is 
poorer than the veriest beggar that walks our streets, 
Avoid him as you would the pestilence, child; his 
very look is pollution.” 

« But those ladies—were they not—” 

“‘They were not fit for such as you to even think 
about,” he interrupted, almost sharply, wondering 
to himself at the strange interest he felt in this 
young girl, and wondering, also, if he hadn’t really 
better write to her mother, as he had threatened, 
and have her taken away from the possibility of fall- 
ing into his hands. 

Once, half a score and more of years before, Ralph 


avoided women with unswerving persistence. He 
had not seen Leonard but twice since, tut he never 
forgot him. From the city where he resided he had 
heard of him, but never any good; and when he siw 
him laying his wily snares for this innocent young 
girl, he had determined to thwart him. He was 
quite sure that Leonard did not remember him, and 
this’ made it the more easy. But what was to hinder 
his encou:iciing her again, if both remained in the 
city? And knowing so well his dangerous power of 
fascination, might he not succeed in persuading her 
that he was the scoundrel, and himself the honest 
man? Well, ifshe went to destruction with her eyes 
open, she must go, that was all; it didn’t concern 
him, anyway, he argued, as he walked slowly home- 
ward, after leaving Susie at the Ocean House. 

One after another the days came and went until 
nearly a week bad passed, and still Susie had not 
found employment. Each day she set forth, with 
less and less of hope, on her weary round of pursuit. 
One after another of the shops that had given her 
some encouragement withdrew even that, and only 
one alternative was left—to return to Agawam while 
she hat money enough to carry her there. She 
thought she had almost as lief die as to go back to 
the old distasteful life. It would look poorer and 
coarser than ever, now that sbe had seen how differ- 
ent it was possible to live. It was true she had the 
alternative of marrying Eben Benson; but somehow 
she shrank more than ever from that now, and un- 
consciously she fell to comparing him with Ralph 
Wickliffe, and then-blushed crimson at the thought 


ever seen the barest glimpse of him. Perhaps, she 
thought, he fancied she expected him to help her, 
and he was himself poor—she was quite sure of that 
—and so avoided her on that account. And as this 
belief gained strength in her heart, she determined 
to go back to Agawam, and rid him of the trouble at 
once. 
cailajitigy 

‘“*T hope you'll be satisfied now,” her father said, 
slowly, taking his long clay pipe out of bis mouth, 
and looking at her composedly, as she suddenly ap- 
peared in the doorway, and without exhibiting the 
slightest shadow of surprise at seeing her. “I told 
Eben not to worry, you’d be back.” And replacing 
his pipe, he went on with his smoking. 

But Mrs. Granger held her daughter to her heart, 
and whispered : 

** I am so glad you are safe home, dear! I haven't 
slept hardly since you went away, thinking about 
you.” 

Susie put her arms about her mother’s neck and 
kiased her, forgetting, for the moment, all the weak- 
ness, and carelessness, and shiftlessness that had so 
fretted her in the past, and remembering only the 
mother love that had yearned over her in her ab- 
sence, and which looked so unmistakably from her 
tear-dimmed eyes upon her return. The children, 
too, welcomed her with real, if rude, welcome, and 
for a few days there was a certain sense of rest and 
pleasure in being at home. But the old feeling of 
restlessness and disrelish soon returned, though she 
tried hard to keep her patience and sweetness, amid 
the uncorgeniai disorder that held rule and riot. 

Eben Benson came over, his heart beating fearful- 
ly under his new satinet vest, the Saturday night 
after Susie got home, fully resolved to be magnan- 
imous, and give her the same chance with the hens 
he had offered her before she went away. “ He 
wouldn’t take advantage of her disappointment to 
shut down any,” he said, heroically. “He'd do the 
handsome thing, any way.” 

But to his unbounded sorrow and surprise, Susie 
rejected his magnanimous intention with 4 pale. 
grave face that was a thousand times more hopeless 
than her former independence had been. Somehow, 
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Wickliffe had loved a young and beautiful woman; 
but Leroy Leonard made hér acquaintance, and un- | 
der the glamour of of his glance and smile, she forgot 
love, duty, honor, everything, and in a little more 
than a year, died, broken-hearted at his desertion, 
in a distant city. Since then, Ralph Wickliffe had 


of what she was doing, especially as Mr. Wickliffe 
seemed to have forgotten her utterly. She had 
never been out on the street without a faint hope 
that she might see him, even if he did not see her. 

“‘The very sight of him was so suggestive of 
strength,” she said, by way of excuse. 

But never, since that first day in the city, had she : 





there had a sort of change come over Susie—they all 





in sudden gratitude to him for condescending to no- 
tice a poor, simple country-girl, like herself. 

** ] have a sister who has a few select boarders,” he 
said, slowly and half hesitatingly, as if wishing, yet 
hardly venturing the liberty of advising her. She 
looked up, with a quick flush of pleasure on her 
face. 

Do you think she would take me?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

** Yes, if she could only see you,” he said, with an 
admiring look. 
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felt it more or less—and it chilled Eben’s gushing 
affections, and completely paralyzed his tongue, so 
that he could only sit and stare at the ceiling in a 
hopeless, lamentable way that was quite heart-rend- 
ing to behold. 

“You'd better have stayed in the city,” Adam 
Granger said, angrily. ‘‘Perhaps you’d ha’ found 
your senses, and known a good chance when you saw 
it, if you’d gone hungry a few days.” 

‘‘Hurh, father,” interposed Mrs. Granger, timidly. 
It was something very unusual for Adam to getina 
passion, and she was a little frightened. “ You know 
you wouldn’t have had her go hungry—our Susie, 
our first-born, Adam!” 

Well, she needn’t be so obstinate,” he said, cool- 
ing a little. 

A sharp rap resounded through the house, sending 
some half a dozen of the younger children scampering 
into corners, or hiding their faces in their wother's 
skirts. Adam Granger walked to the door and threw 
it open. 

“Is Miss Susie Granger here?” asked a voice that 
sent a quick red to Susie’s face, and a sudden, inde- 
scribable thrill through her whole being. 

“Yes,” said Adam, looking at him rather sharply. 
“Come in, sir. Here, Susie!’ 

Susie had already risen to her feet. She took a 
step forward, when a large, muscular man, with 
heavy chestnut hair and beard, strode straight across 
the room, as if there was no one else there, and 
caught her hands in his with a fervent: 

“Thank God, you are safe! I teared he had found 
you, little girl, while l was away. I only got home 
last night.” 

And then, still regardless of any other presence, 
holding both her hands in his eager clasp, and look- 


‘| ing straight into her eye§, he said: 


“T have no time for gentle wooing. You know 
what I told him that night-O Susie, may I say it 
again, and say it truly? Can you, will you be my 
wife? Ilove you very dearly. Do you think you 
can care for me, little girl?” 

“Yes, I think I can,” she said, looking up witha 
shy, bright smile. 

* God bless you, darling!” he said, drawing her to 
his arms. 

“Susie,” said her father, ‘ what is the meaning of 
this?” 

* Let me explain, sir,” turning with one of his quick, 
abrupt movements, yet still encircling Susie with 
one arm. ‘J made the acquaintance of your daugh- 
ter in the city. I love her, and wish to marry her. 
L hope you have no objection.” 

“Well, [don’t know. You are a stranger to me, 
and nearly that to her. Mr. Benson, here, one of our 
neighbors, whom we all know, has asked her the 
same question, and J think she had better have him.” 

Ralph Wickliffs turned suddenly, and gave one 
quick, comprehensive glance at his rival. A slight 
smile trembled about his lips in spite of him, at the 
ludicrous embarrassment of poor Eben, thus prom- 
inently brought to notice. He sat on the extreme 
edge of the chair, his long legs drawn up under him, 
engaged in the hopeless task of finding out what to 
do with his hands. His face was scarlet, and the 
perspiration stood in large drops on his forehead, 
though it was December. 

** Well, Susie?” looking back to her. 

“Father knows that I will not marry him!” her 
eyes flashing a little at his persistence in trying to 
force her to marry a man she did not love, especially 
as there happened to be one present whom she did! 

“Very well, Mr.—I don’t even know your name,” 
Adam said, a little sarcastically. 

“ Wicklitte—Ralph Wicklitfe, of P——.” 

“Very well, Mr. Wickliffe, I don’t suppose it is 
any use for me to say anything, as you seem to have 
made it up between you. I have tried my best to 
have her marry a man whom I knew was able to 
take care of her, and give her a good home. Lama 
poor man, and I give you tair warning that if you 
take her away you must support her without any 


‘| help from me.” 


“O, I think I can manage to support her—at least, 
I can try,” a pleased expression coming into his face. 
“Tam quite anxious to begin immediately, too. I 
must return Monday morning, and wish to take my 
wife with me; so we will consider it arranged'for to- 
morrow, may wé not, Susie?” 

Susie murmured something about its being ‘so 
sudden ;” but when they talked it all over, after the 
rest had retired, she made no very determined oppo- 
sition. It was then that he told her how his sudden 
fear, when he found her gone, confirmed the suspi- 
cion that had been creeping into his heart ever since 
that first night, when he had taken her in his aris 
and claimed her as his wife, that he was very hope- 
lessly and violently in love. 

And then she told him how she had thought he had 
meant to avoid her, confessing shyly that “the 
thought had pained her more than even the disap- 
pointment of not finding work ;” whereupona curious 
phenomenon occurred—a case of “ mysterious disap- 
pearance ” which I shall not attempt to describe, but 
leave it to the imagination of the reader, only pre- 
mising that when Susie “ came to light” once more, 
her cheeks were very red, and her smooth brown 
braids were unaccountably tumbled. Of course there 
Was @ great deal more said and done which doesn’t 
concern us at all, and which I shouldn’t tell you if I 
knew, which I don’t. I doubt, however, if the sleepy 
little town ever was so thoroughly aroused before or 
peed as when the rumor spread that Susie Granger 

“was goin’ to marry a city chap that she hadn’t 
known only a fortnight.” And more people went to 
church and kept wider awake that particular Sunday 





than ever before in the memory of the oldest: 
inhabitant. | 
“ Susie shall write to you in a month, and tell you 
what she thinks of me,” Wickliffe said, when the little 
hair trunk was being put into the wagon, and Surie 
was bidding the half score of weeping brothers and 
sisters good-by. j 
“Very well,” said Adam, still a little glumly. | 

{ 
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“You know what I told you. If she’s made a har.t | 
bed, she must lie on it.” And he stalked back ii-to | 
the house aud took his pipe from the mantel, and sat 
down to his smoking. | 

But Mrs. Granger laid her hand on Wickliffe’s | 
arm as he was putting Susie into the carriage, say- | 
ing, earnestly: 

*Osir, you will be good to her—my little Susie?” 

“TY will keep her as my own life!” he said, solemn- | 
ly, a tender lock coming into his face—a Took Susie 
had never seen there before—and making it positive- , 
iv beautiful. If at any time any misgiving as to this 
Lurried bridal had crept into her heart, they all van- 
ished then—then and forever! 

For the second time Susie was being whirled to- | 
wards the city, but no longer timid and apprehen- 
sive. Astrong arm encircled her, a true, tender heart 
stood between her and harm. She was determined 
to be strong and brave, and let bim know that she 
was willing to work for and with him; so she said, 
by way of beginning: 

* Have you that—that housekeeper now that you 
mentioned once?” 

“Certainly,” he said, a little surprised at the look 
in her face. 

“Well, we shan’t need her new, you know.” 

“Shan’t we?” an amused look coming into his 
face. 

* No indeed!’ very earnestly. 
all the work myself. 
help you.”’ 

I thought you didn’t like housework.” 

*O, this is different, you know.” 

“Ab! Well, we will see. If I can't get along.” 
And then he laughed, as if vastly amused at some- 
thing. 

John met them at the station, tucked the trunk 
under his arm once more, and lifted his hat without 
apparent surprise, when Mr. Wickliffe said: 

“ This is Mrs. Wickliffe, John. Drive immediately 
home.” But, as he afterwards said, he ‘‘never was 
so struck in his life.” 

A pleasant, motherly woman came to the door, 
who started back a little when she saw a lady with 
Mr. Wickliffe. 

“T have taken up with your advice, Mrs. Deering,” 
he said, smiling at her look of astonishment, “and 
brought home a mistress for the old house. This is 
my wife; Susie, our housekeeper.” 

If Mrs. Deering was surprised, what shall we say 
of the astonishment of Susie as she glanced around 
the elegant rooms in a state of speechless bewilder- 
went, as her husband slipped out a moment, upon 
some excuse. 

“TIs—is this Mr. Wickliffe’s house?’ she asked, 
looking in a dazed way at the elegant pictures and 
carpets, and luxurious furniture. 

‘Certainly, madam.” 

“And is he rich?” 

“To be sure he is. Didn’t you know it?” 

“No,” the tears tilling her eyes, ‘‘ I—I thought he 
was @ poor man.” 

“You dear little girl!’ said good motherly Mrs. 
Deering, coming and laying her hand caressingly on 
the bowed head. ‘* Your husband is a very wealthy 
man, and a very good one, which is much better; 
bnt he és a trifle odd, and this is just like him!” 

** Mrs. Deering, I am astonished!’’ said a laughing 
voice. ‘To take advantage of my absence to set my 
wite against me at this early day, before she is half 
acquainted with me.” 

*Q Ralph!” Susie cried, her cheeks paling and 
her lips trembling. Mrs. Deering slipped quietly out 
to superintend supper, and Ralph Wickliffe came 
and took his young wife in his arms, and whispered 
some low, tender words in her ear, which brought 
back the flitting roses, and banished the tears from 
her bright eyes; but for many a day she walked as 
in a beautiful dream, hardly daring to believe her 
great happiness. 

When the rumor of “how well Susie Granger had 
made out” reached Agawam, it had very much the 
effect of a small earthquake; and a few skeptical 
ones, like you, or you, pronounced it an ‘unlikely, 
improbable story,” which, however, didn’t alter the 
tenth of it, any more than your skepticism will, O 
unbelieving reader! 

When, however, a little after, the Grangers 
had a letter from Susie, containing the particulars, 
and more than substantiating the rumors, people 
were obliged to believe it, though she was ‘“‘only a 
Granger,” and rich mea were not in the habit of 
picking up poor girls in the cars, and marrying them 
at a week’s notice. But, as I saidin the beginning, 
it was not half so unusual and improbable a circum- 
stance as either the Belgian baron or Russian admi- 
ral-ess affuir—do you think it was? 
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“Tam going to do 
I shall like to, because it will 
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Boys ought to import kites from Patna. The pop- 
ulation use the kites for gambling. They are made 
in the shape of a diamond, without a tail, and the 
string is a fine silk thread. This thread is rubbed in 
ponnded glass. When a kite-flying match takes 
place, the parties try, each, to cause his own string 
to cross that of his opponent, the glass cuts the string, 
and the bet is paid by the loser. It is said that every 


bald of head, gentle of mien, mild of speech, honest 





tenth shop in Patna is a kite store. 
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Che Master of Renfreto Manor. | 


A TALE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 


BY EDGAR T. GORDON, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE PRIMMERS. 


Not to disturb poor little Denny, Renfrew jour- 
neyo all the way to Camberwell with Miss Primmer. 
When at length the cab stopped, after protracted 
directions and commands to the cabman on the part 
of that lady, Raymond was not slow in consiguing 
his charge into the arms of a respectable man, who 
had lost his teeth, and consequently spoke in a sort 
of sunk, halt-effeminate, aged voice. This old man— 


of eye, though nearly all of brightness had long ago 
faded out of the worn, pinched face—was one in 
whom Renfrew felt confidence at once. The child 
was glad. to see him, and stretched cut its pretty 
arms, then wound them lovingly round the brown, 
shabby velvet collar of the mean, threadbare coat. 

‘*Dadda, my leg’s broke ail,” ejaculated little 
Denny. 

“Good gracious! what’s up? Name of goodness!” 
cried the old man, 

** O futher, I’10 so distressed,” said Miss Primmer, 
weeping. ‘ If it had not been for the kindness of this 
gentleman, I dun’t know what we should have done.” 

** Nobody is really to blame,” said Raymond to old 
Mr. Primmer. ‘The little fellow was knocked over 
befure the cabman saw him; but he has given his 
number to the police. However, I really think the 
child will svon be all right again.”’ 

Then Kentrew shook hands with Miss Primmer, 
promised the child to come and see him, and desiring 
the driver to take him to the hotel which had been 
his destination before the episode of little Denny, he 
was whirled out of sight of his new acquaintances. 

“A perfect gentleman,” observed Miss Primmer. 
* Would not hear of my paying for the cab.” 

“ Of course not, as he is a gentleman,” said old 
Primmer. 
he had let you pay for it.” 

This was true; and Miss Primmer was compelled 
to give another reason for her belief in the high 
position of our friend Raymond. 

**He took us to his own surgeon, in Grosvenor 
Square, instead of going to the hospital, and he carried 
Denny all the way upon his lap. Was not that kind?” 

*“ He could hardly do less,” said Mr. Primmer, 
‘‘ when his cab knocked over the child.” 

“Ah, but, father, few would have done as that 
young gentleman did. He might have given halr a 
sovereign for a Hansom to take the child to a hospi- 
tal, and just bave seen us into one, and then have 
driven away himself. Loads and loads of rich young 
men would have done no more than that. O, he was 
so kind!” 

** He seemed a nice, civil-spoken person,’’ observed 
Mr. Primmer, carrying Denny carefully into a very 
small, uncarpeted sitting-room, where a bright fire 
burned, and he laid the tiny sufferer down on the 
blue chintz, shabby sofa. 

A clean old woman, in a white cap, was ironing 
upon a deal table. A second edition of Miss Primmer 
—a younger sister, not quite so sallow, or plain, or 
rigid—sat busy with a sewing-macbine near the fire- 
place. Industrious people these Primmers; beings 
who did their duty, and went along working hard, 
tasting no pleasures—none of earth’s pleasures, that 
is. A cheerless existence was theirs—a dull, aimless, 
hopeless kind of thing, with nothing behind and 
nothing before, save the one great monotonous desert 
of an empty, soulless life. If such beings had not 
God to look to, heaven to hope for, Christ to love, 
hardly could the bitter chained convict spend his 
days more heavily. ‘The sky touches the sand, and 
the sand reaches into the sky—work, work for six 
days, rest upon the blessed seventh, and then work 
again. 

Caroline Primmer, the younger sister, scarce dared 
put away the sewing-machine, even though it was 
half past eleven o’clock, she had such a quantity of 
work to get finished by the end of the week. The 
family wanted money sorely for the rent—the quar- 
terly rent of the mean cottage that sheltered them. 
She must labor, because this money was overdue. 
Only yesterday the landlord’s agent had called, and 
asked, in somewhat peremptory terms, for the three 
pounds three shillings—quite an immense sum in the 
estimation of the poverty-stricken Primmers. 

What a quantity of work Caroline had to get 
through for the ready-made warchouse before she 
could collect three pounds three shillings! Jane, the 
elder sister, went Out dressmaking. She was not ex- 
tremely gifted, even in that art; and she was one of 
those who have “no taste,” and who require the 
coustant supervision and prumpting of the employer. 
Among peuple of small means, petty tradesmen, etc., 
Jane went regularly, and labored away for fifteen 
pence a day and her meals. Mrs. Primmer, the 
mother, took in a little clear starching and ironing. 
Oid Primmer was a hanger-on and messenger about 
two or three warehouses in the city: 
looking for a job, not always finding one. His day 
was passed. Aye was upon his shoulders. Time 
had whitened and thinned his hair, dimmed his eyes, 
and enfeebled his voice. Game to the last, and de- 


always 


** He would not have been a gentleman if 








cries distracted the bead of Caroline, #) ich ached 
dreadfully. She was at last obliged to put her work 
all away, and to lean her poor forehead against the 
little mantelshelf. 

‘There, Denny, my boy, don’t make that there 
noise,” said the old man, who somehow seemed more 
tender to the infant than the women were. ‘ Dadda 
will give yera nice bit of toast. Shall us have some?” 

The large eyes were strained eagerly towards 
dadda, and the small arms raised piteously. 

“'Teie me up, dadda?” 

“No,” said Miss Primmer, decidedly; ‘ the less he 
is moved, father, the better.” 

So oli Mr. Primmer yielded to his daughter’s 
opinion 

«1's su unfortunate I should have taken him out; 
but it was so kind of Mrs. Watts to ask me to bring 
him to play with her little girl, and they both were 
so good and so happy all day! He was in such 
spirits! that’s how it was he ran away like that after 
the dog when we got into the Strand.” 

«Denny, if ever you get well again, this will bea 
lessun to you of obedience, I hope. ‘ Honor thy father 
and thy mother ’—and we stand in the place of 
parents.” 

“IT wonder what his good-for-nothing mother would 
say if she came to know his leg was broke,” said Mrs. 
Primmer, who had made the tea, and was tuasting 
some bread upon the end of a skewer. 

“Shkeo’li never trouble her head about him again,” 
murmured Caroline, whose aching head was still 
pressed against the mantelshelf. ‘ She'll never send 
anything to him as long as she lives.” 

“irs. Watts was saying,” said Miss Primmer (it 
was with Mrs. Watts that this good woman had been 
at work all day), ‘‘Mrs. Watts was asking me how 
we could afford to keep him. She said she should 
send him to the parish, Just to shame his parents; 
but I told her that father would never consent to 
that, and that, as long as Denny was a good boy, we 
should treat him like one of ourselves, and take care 
of him until he could get his own living.” 

“T wouldn’t put him to the work’us,” said old 
Primmer, “not if ’twas ever 80.” 

** But it seems hard,” cried Caroline, raising her 
white face and pain-dulled eyes from the mantcl- 
shelf, ‘‘ it seems hard that we should bave to slave, 
and drive, and work to keep another woman’s child, 
when that woman is a rich lady.” 

“* Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least ot 
these, my iittle ones, ye did it unto me,’” said old 
Primmer. ‘‘A cup of cold water is acceptable in the 
sight of God. The good-for-nothing mother will 
have her reward some day, and the Lord will not 
forget to give us ours.”” 

The old man looked honestly, and in a sort of rude 
and pure faith, to God to reward him for his good- 
ness to little Denny. He loved the child. It would 
have been an inexpressibte pang to him to lose sight 
ofthe boy. Bitter tears from the aged eyes would 
certainly have rained into little Denny’s grave. But 
still, and with it all, the good old fellow, clinging to 
and believing in God’s promises, looked honestly for 
@ reward. 

When Denny had drank some tea and eaten some 
buttered toast, he fell asleep. Afterwards he was 
carried up to his little bed, by the side of that occa- 
pied by the two Miss Primmers. Caroline of the 
headache soon slept. Jane lay awake, tossing and 

sighing from excitement. 

The sad accident, the polished stranger, the long 
cab drive—what an eventful evening she had had! 
She was plain, and eight-and-thirty. Had she been 
handsome, and some years younger, she might have 
speculated, with a pardonable and romantic interest, 
upon the events which might be expected to follow. 
As it was, poor Jane only sighed. Her life was very, 
very dreary. Still there was for her a golden future 
—a time when toil should cease, and the weary world 
should fade from her eyes. 

She loved it not. To her it was no temptress— 
only a hard taskmistress, with a cold face. ‘ Lead 
us not into temptation,” pray we daily. And yet, we 
fear, few are thankful when the prayer is answered. 
When the tife is so dull and sad-colored, the name of 
temptation becomes a bitter mockery. Are we con- 
tent? Not so, not at first, not quite at first. Even 
Jane Pinunmer, scant of enthusiasm, with neither 
poetry, passion, nor love of the materialistic beautiful 
in her nature—even Jane Primmer would willingly 
have had her life brighter-tinted; and the conscious- 
ness that she had nvuthing to do but to work and to 
wait smote upon her at times like the knell of her 
lost youth. . 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


RAYMOND AT THE PRIMMERS. 


The next day came Sir Philpot Cloos, who put the 
pretty leg of little Denny in splints, and soon after 
this painful operation was over arrived Raymond 
Renfrew. The clean, respectable squalor of the 
Primmer interior smote harshly upon his educated 
seuse of the beautiful and loxurious. Bare sanded 
floor, rush-bottomed chairs, blue chintz sofa, deal 
table, with painted legs and washed-out red cloth, 
and scanty muslin curtains before the window. This 
window looked across waste ground, or rather build- 
ing ground, where skeletons of brickwork, lath and 





spite his seventy winters, every morning the old man 


plaster, dreary stretches of mud ani bare earth, 
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| went looking for a job, and whatever his band found 
| to do, he did it with all bis might. 
| ‘1 think Denny had better have a cup of tea quite 
hot,” said Mrs. Primmer. 
Denny was now hallooing with pain, and seemed 
| quite unable to endure any longer, The loud, sharp 
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leaning towards wonder. Her cheek blanched, The 
tootsteps came nearer. She could hardly repress a 
ery of terror. : 

Can it be that, when a soul has given itself over to 
evil—when it is unscrupulously set upon attaining its 
ends—can it be that the powers of darkness lend 
their visible and absolute aid to the plotters of ini. 
quity, making them doers, not only schemers, of 
wickedness? Be this as it may, it is certain that the 
footsteps came clorer and closer, until Hilla dreaded 
to raise her eyes. Whatever that was which had 
crossed the stones must be standing close to her, 
With all her daring she was horror stricken, She 
sank upon her knees, and buried her face in the 
cusbion of her chair. Afterwards —long atterwards— 
this lady gave an account of the events of that night, 





CHAPTER XXyV. 
EDGAR AND RAYMOND. 


THE next day Renfrew called at Hawkesleigh about 
twelve o’clock. He was shown into the dining-room, 
By the fire lounged a tall. splendid, fair-haired young 
man. He was caressing two enormous hounds, Folly 
and Demon which have been slightly alluded to in 
the earlier pages of this story. He rose upon the 
entrance of Renfrew, bowed slightly, and then ex- 
tende? his hand. 

* May 1 conerstulate—may I be permitted to con- 
gratulate you upon having won my cousin Hilda? | 
will say, without flattery to either of you, that you 
may challenge Eagland to produce a more beautiful 
bride.” 

Tt was an extraordinary address from an utter 
stranger; but Renfrew could detect nothing forced 
in it. 

Hearty, frank, manly, yet polished and charming, 
was Hawkesleigh’s voice—charming, with a wonder- 
fulcharm. Much has been said and written of the 
power of a human voice. Hawkesleigh’s was full of 
power. 

Renfrew before long succumbed to its influence. 
This man, of whom he had heard so much evil—this 
voluptuary, sinner, gamester, profligate,—what a 
winning manner he owned! What a fascination 
there wasin his every tone and gesture! Whata 
glorious, godlike beauty Elgar possessed! Godlike 
as the Greek type of divinity —the heathen idealiz+- 
tion of magnificent physical symmetry, strength, 
stateliness and cultivated intellectual prowess. Apo'- 
lo, Antinous, Adonis—to either of these Raymond 
likened Edgar; and then he remembered that Hilda 
had oncé loved this gifted man. Could it be possible 
that even now— Away, away with the unworthy 
thought! She was candor, truth, openness; but she 
was nobility, purity, honor-. all of these. Hilda was 
Rayond’s heart, and soul, and spirit. Wretched 
monster, he, to doubt her in his thoughts for one 
moment! 

Hawkesleigh and Renfrew discussed politics, liter- 
ature,art. Upon all subjects the brilliant Edgar was 
sparkling and voluble. He gave his opinion of the 
government and the opposition, glanced at the law 
courts with the keen eye of a lawyer, and was mas- 
terly and matchless in his discourse on literature; 
looked back into the dark centuries behind him, 
when he wished to find proof to bear upon any as- 
sumption or assertion, and brought up facts, ideas, 
thoughts, conceptions from the night cf the Middle 
Ages; or, searching by the red, lurid light which il- 
luminated Europe at the close of the last century, he 
presented to Raymond events, repeated sentences, 
deplored mismanagement, rejoiced over successes, 
which bad transpired at that time “‘ men term French 
Revolution,” until Renfrew could have fancied that 
the young speaker, whose fervid eloquence delighted 
him, had lived with De la Fayette, Madame Roland, 
“the sea-green incorruptible,” and wild Camille. 

He spoke of art, too, like a painter; of poetry, as 
might a poet; then by an easy transition, he brought 
the conversation to bear upon athletic feats and field 
sports. Renfrew was great at these; but he found 
himself willing to confess that Hawkesleigh must be 
greater—a bolder rider, a deadlier shot, a more scien- 
tific wrestler, swimmer, oarsman. 

Wonderful Edgar! He won over Raymond so com- 
pletely that the latter asked him to dinner four the 
following day, regardless of the frowning banker, who 
would, perhaps, be scarcely civil tothe dazzling guest. 
“No, thank you, Raymond. I may call you Ray- 
mond?” 

Raymond murmured his pleasure at the familiar 
appellative. 

“No; Iam going up to town to-morrow. Busi- 
ness, absolutely,” he added, with # gay laugh. ‘I 
purpose becoming sensible, steady, sober, steadfast, 
stern, strict, everything else that begins with an S, 
and conduces to morality, manners and misery. Ah, 
I am going to become a saint, Raymond. I have been 
asinner long enough. I have found great delight in 
the paths of pleasure; but, unluckily, unless one’s 
exchequer is inexhaustible, pleasure leaves you poor 
and paltry atter a year or two. Hang it! if a man 
has no fortune, he may as well part thislife. I mean 
what I say seriously. I mean to read for the bar.” 
“ You will be heard of there,” Raymond said, with 
@ generous impulse. “You might make @ name 
equal to Berryer’s.” 

“Equal! My ambition is limitless; but I have not 
the will or the industry tocarry it out! 1f 1 had— 
Hawkesleigh did not say what catastrophe. good, 
bad, or indifferent, might be expected to follow upo? 
the union of his will with his genius; for at that 
juncture Uncle Harry was wheeled into the room by 





Sam, and Ethel and Hilda followed, superb in black 
rustling silk. 
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MY BROTHER PAUL. 





BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


I KNEW that Maud Ellersley was a false, cruel wo- 
man the first time I looked into her eyes, bat no one 
could have made Paul believe it. He looked upon 
her, as one stands upon the earth and looks upon a 
far off radiant star—would that he had never come 
nearer her than that! 

I saw that something was wrong with Paul the 
night he came home after having met her, for he 
scarcely heard a word I said, and that was not his 
way. 

ms Now, what is it, Paul? You might as well out 
with it at once,” I said. ‘It will be sure to come 
by-and-by.” 

“Tam glad you havea fire, Maggie,”’ he answered, 
evasively. ‘It looks cheerful enough.” 

“ Now, Paul, this is too bad! Have I been sister 
and mother to you all these years, to be put off in 
this way?” 

“You wont want to hear it, Maggie,” he said, at 
last, coming nearer to me, and looking down into my 
face, with such a yearning tenderness in his eyes that 
I could have cried out. 

In a flash I knew what was to come. 

“¢ Who is it?” I asked, my voice shaking a little. 

I had been first too long to be put out without a 
little feeling. 

“Maud Ellersley.” 

He dropped into his arm-chair and looked into the 
fire, his face flushing like a woman’s, at the mere 
sound of her name. 

*“ At any rate, you deserve the best and fairest in 
the land,” I said, warmly, trying, by my words and 
manner, to cover the doubts at my heart. 

This was the very thing I had feared after seeing 
Miss Ellersley. She was so beautiful, with that dan- 
gerous, seductive sweetness lying down deep in her 
wide eyes, which has lured many an one to ruin, and 
lips red and luscious as ruby wine. Paul loved ber 
already. That was certain. The winning of hef was 
much more uncertain; and, if he did succeed, what 
then? 

I turned over in my mind all that I knew of her, 
which was litt!e enough, that night, and tried to cal- 
culate Paul’s chances for happiness. Sometimes, I 
think, love changes a woman completcly. Would it 
change her? It was something to love and be loved 
by such a man as Paul. If she dared to trifle with 
him! 

The next time I met her, she was unusually atten- 
tive and gracious, bat back of her honeyed words was 
still that something which had made me fear and 
distrust ber at first. She was our evil genius, I verily 
believed. Paul was infatuated. Nout # day passed 
without his seeing her, though he seldom spoke of 
her to me, so I could not tell how it was going. She 
undoubtedly meant to bring him to her feet, and then 
—no one but the haughty beauty herself could tell 
what was to come then. 

I waited for the end with a strange ache in my 
heart. Pau} had grown so moody and restless, that 
he seemed another being, though I was careful not 
toshow him that I noticed any change. He came in 
one night, and told me that he had invited Miss 
Ellersley to spend the next day with us. I said I 
was glad, and would do my best tu make her like 
me. 

“She is rather afraid of you now, I believe,” he 
answered. ; 

“She need not be, if she loves you,” I replied. 

The next morning Paul brought her over early. 
We wanted a good long day of it, he said, his face 
aglow with pleasure, as he bruaght her in tome. She 
seemed more tender than I had ever seen her before, 
and 1 could but believe she loved Paul when I saw 
them together. While I was superintending dinner 
he took her around the grounds, and every now and 
then, as I caught a glimpse of them through the 
window, I could not help saying: 

“She must love him, my great, handsome brother 
Paul.” 

I am sure I never saw so beautiful a woman as she 
looked, when she sat down next to Paul at dinner. 
He could not keep his eyes off her, and he seemed so 
happy that | thought he must have spoken to her of 
what lay nearest his heart. 

In the afternoon she told Paul that he must allow 
her to visit me; so we went « ff into my sewing-room, 
and she talked of our village, our minister, and once 
or twice in her conversation she brought in Paul’s 
name. 

“ He is the best brother a woman ever had,” I said, 
as she mentioned him. 

“IT am sure of that,” she answered, with such a 
rare smile upon her face that I half forgot my preju- 
dices against her. 

“ And he was never angry at me,” I said, a little 
proudly. 

“I have thought sometimes that, if he were angry, 
he would spare no one,” she answered, as if thinking. 

Just then Paul came to hunt us. 

“You must let me come, now. You have been 
visiting alone quite long enough,” he said, gayly. 
“Shall we have tea under the trees to-night, Mag- 
gie,” he asked, ‘‘and-show Miss Ellersley how we 
live, sometimes?” 

“It would be just the thing,” I answered, “ if Miss 
Ellersiey will like it.” 

She said she should be delighted, so it was settled. 




















ping the trees with gold, I went and called them to 
tea, wondering, as [ went, what the day would prove 
to Paul and I. 

We had just seated ourselves around the table, in 
the soft sammer air, with the fragrant blossoms and 
the green leaves waving about us, when a carriage 
drove down the road, and a man sprang ouf as it 
halted before our gate. He saw us, and came up the 
walk direct to where we sat. Miss Ellersley rose to 
her feet. 

“*T am glad to have found you soeasily. Didn’t 
know but you might be lest in these wilds,” he said, 
as he bent over and ki sed her, with the most non- 
chalant air possible. 

Miss Ellersley’s face was white to the lips, but she 
managed to introdnce the stranger to us, and, to 
break the silence, I asked him to sit down and take 
tea with us. 

“No,” Miss Ellersley said, ‘they had better re- 
turn home at once, if we would excuse them.” 

“ Yes, we shall have to go, for Maud must return 
to the city to-morrow,” the stranger added. 

I did not look into Paul’s face once. I dared not; 
but, rising, accompanied Miss Ellersley to the house 
for her things. As we came down the stairs Paul 
stood at the foot waiting. I think he had forgotten 
my presence entirely; for, as she came beside him, 
he grasped Miss Ellersley’s arm and stopped her. 

“What is that man to you?” he asked, hoarsely. 

She stood white and still before him, never utter- 
ing a word. 

‘Speak! I have aright to know.” 

His tones sounded terrible to me, so strained and 
unnatural. 

‘“*O! I dare not. Don’t kill me,” she cried, crouch- 
ing away from him. 

I thought he would have struck her, but he only 
flung her arm off with unutterable disdain, and strid- 
ing through the hall, went out into the night. 

“ You are a wicked, wicked woman,” I eaid, as she 
hastened out. 

She turned abruptly, and answered, quietly: 

* But I am worse than either you or he think. Be 
glad that you are rid of me!” 

Ah! rid of ker, true; but, could the man who had 
loved her as his own life, rid himse}f of the love? 

Isat up counting the hours as they went drearily 
on, until far past midnight, before Paul returned. 
Then he came in, bis clothes drenched with the 
heavy dew, and, throwing himself down before me, 
lay his head in my lap, and cried like a child. I be- 
lieve I could have killed the false, cruel woman, who 
had snared him, then. That night was the last we 
spoke her name between us for many a day. 

Three years afterward, onecold December evening 
as we sat before the fire, a faint rap came upon the 
door. Paul rose, opened it, and saw a scantily-dress- 


ed, shivering woman, her face covered with an | 


apology for a veil, standing upon the step. 

** Will you come in?” he asked, kindly. 

** Yes,”? she answered, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Yes, I shall 
be so glad to, if I may?” 

She stepped in, and, pulling off her veil, faced us. 
In an instant we knew her. It was Maud Ellersley. 

““Such days as I have seen,” she said, wearily, 
‘since I knew you. I think lamdying. I hope so, 
if you will but let me die under your roof.” 

It was not in my heart to turn off the woman Paul 
had loved, and I saw by his quivering lips what his 
answer would be. 

“ You may stay in welcome,” I said, taking hold of 
her, and leading her to my room. 

We cared for her as tenderly as love could care for 
anybody, but she only lived three days afterwards. 
She was buried from our house, and her grave is out 
yonder in the family burying-ground. 

** She has sinned, but you will not mind her sleep- 
ing there,”’ Paul had said, to me, the night she died. 
And I answered, softly: 

*‘ Christ has forgiven her, I think, and I certainly 
can.” 

Paul and I live on in the old way, but we both 
have changed much, since the day we walked behind 
the coffin, bearing Maud Ellersley to her long, quiet 
home. 
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NO ROYAL ROAD TO SCIENCE. 


Porpora, one of the most illustrious masters in 
Italy, conceived a strong friendship for a young pu- 
pil, and asked him if he had the courage to persevere 
with constancy in the course which he should mark 
out for him, however wearisome that course might 
seem. Upon the pupil answering in the affirmative, 
Porpora noted, upon a single page of ruled paper, the 
diatonic and chromatic scales, ascending and de- 
scending, the intervals of third, fourth, fifth, etc., in 
order to teach him how to take them with freedom, 
and to sustain the suunds, together with trills, groups, 
appoyiatures, and passages of vocalization of different 
kinds, This page occupied both the master and 
scholar during an entire year, and the year following 
was also devoted to it. When the third year com- 
menced, nothing was said of changing the lesson, 
and the pupil began to murmur; but the master re- 
minded him of his promise. The fourth year slipped 
away, the fifth followed, and always the same eternal 
page. The sixth year found them at the same task ; 
but the master added to it some lessons in articula- 
tion, pronunciation, and lastly, in declamation. At 
the end of this year, the pupil, who supposed himself 
still in the elements, was very much surprised when 
his master said to him, “ Go, my son; you have noth- 
ing more to learn; you are the first singer of Italy 


The afternoon slipped away, ard the sun went ; and of the world.” He spoke the truth, for this 
we the western sky. When its last rays were tip- | siuger was Caff.relli. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


GENERAL JOSEPH DWIGHT, 

A SOLDIER in theold French war, and commander 
of the artillery in the expedition to Louisburg, in 
1745, under Sir William Pepperell, was born in Ded- 
ham, Massachusetts, on the 19th of October, 1703. 
His emigrant ancestor, John Dwight, was one of the 
first settlers of Dedham, in 1635. His tather, Henry 
Dwight, resided at Hartford, Massachusetts, where 
he died on the 20th of March, 1732. The son was 
edocated at Harvard College, and graduated in 1722. 
He entered upon the study of law, and while residing 
at Brookfield, was admitted to the bar, in 1733. In 
1739, he was appointed a judge of the Court of Com- 
ton Pleas for the county of Worcester. 

In 1745, when the expedition against the French, 
at Louisburg, was undertaken, General Dwight had 
a command under Lieutenant General Sir William 
Pepperell, whose forces numbered three thousand 
two hundred and fifty men; that portion embracing 
the artillery was under the command of General 
Dwight, whose services were publicly commended 
by Sir William Pepperell. Louisburg was besieged 
in the early part of May, 1745, and the French com- 
mander signed the articles of capitulation on the 16th 
of June following. This enterprise was considered 
one of the most interesting in the early history of 
New England. 

In 1748, when the depredations of the Indians were 
so injurious to the inhabitants of Worcester county, 
two hundred volunteers were enlisted from General 
John Chandler’s regiment, with some from Hamp- 
shire, to drive them back to Canada. Brigadier 
Dwight was entrusted with the command. One com- 
pany of fifty-three, all from Worcester, marched, on 
the 8th of August, and returned after a campaign of 
seventeen days, having accomplished their object 
without loss. 

In 1756, General Dwight had a command in the ex- 
pedition »gainst Crown Point, and with his brigade 
marched to Lake Champlain. Soon after his return 
from this campaign he removed to Great Barrington. 
In 1761, he was appointed by Governor Francis Ber- 
nard, judge of the county court, and judge of probate, 
of the county of Berkshire, which was incorporated 
as a county on the 2ist of April, 1761, from territory 
taken from the west part of Hampshire county. 

General Dwight was for many years a member of 
the governor’s council, speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, judge of the Common Pleas trom 1743 to 
1750, and after his removal to Great Barrington judge 
of the county court and of probate. He died at Great 
Barrington, on the 9th of June, 1765, in the sixty- 
second year of his age. 
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**HARA-KIRU ”—HOW IT.IS DONE. 
The Japanese hold that death, under any circum- 
stances, is to be preferred to dishonor. Whenever 
the privileged classes go on a journey, they carry 
with them the robes worn and the knife used at the 
performance of Hara-Kiru—thus testifying to their 
readiness at any moment to die rather then degrade 
their families or themselves. White is the mourning 
color of Japan. It is the only color used at funerals, 
Etiquette prescribes that a white robe and ‘‘ Hara- 
Kama,” or winged « ficial dress, should be worn when 
Hara Kiru is performed. The disembowelling knife 
is about eight inches in length, and very sharp. 
When the official document authorizing a culprit 
to perform Hara-Kiru is made out, and duly signed 
by competent authorities, it is delivered over to two 
commissioners, who are directed to deliver it, ‘to 
whom it may concern.” It sometimes happens that 
this is a dangerous duty to perform. For, if the se- 
lected victim is a daimo of sufficient power to dare 
the tycoon, these messengers are often waylaid and 
assassinated by his friends. Hence stratagems are 
resorted to in order to insure the safety of the com- 
missioners and the delivery of the document. Ifthe 
document is once delivered, no matter by what tricks, 
and no matter how powerful the selected victim, the 
prince never thinks of defying the order, because, so 
strongly are the Japanese imbued with respect for 
the ancient customs of their country, he would lose 
caste with his most devoted followers by doing so. 
When the victim receives his sentence, he gives 
notice to his friends, and invites them to share a 
parting carouse with him. They come on the day 
appointed by the commissioners, and after the vic- 
tim has bidden his family farewell, he rec-ives them, 
and they banquet together. Their host is dressed in 
white robes, and is supported by his ministers or 
relatives, who are similarly attired. When the hour 
fixed for Hara-Kiru arrives, the victim takes leave of 
his guests, as if nothing unusual was to happen—pre- 
cisely as he parts with them on any ordinary occasion 
—and then he retires within a screened enclosure in 
company with his two supporters. The retainers who 
guard this enclosure are barefooted, as a mark of re- 
spect to the solemnity of the occasion and the rank of 
the culprit. The commissioner then reads the fatal 
document. It announces that, in accordance with 
the ancient custom of the country, the daimo is per- 
mitted honorably to sacrifice himself, and thereby to 
expiate, in his own person, the crime or offence he 
has committed against the welfare of the state. Op- 
posite to the two commissioners sits the victim; on 
either side, at a short distance, sits one of Lis sud- 








porters; while the suite of the tycoon’s messenger® 
surround them at respectfal distances. They are all 
clad in their official robes. The suite of the commis- 
sioners then retire into an adjoining compartment of 
the enclosure, leav'ng four, persons only to witness 
the last scene, exclusive of the executioner, who is 
bare-footed and armed with a sword. 

This method of suicide has, of late years, assumed 
a moditied form, and no longer consists in that un- 
pleasant process of abdomen ripping, which must 
have been almost as disagreeable an operation to 
witness as to perform. The knife proper, used under 
the old system, is an exceedingly business-like weap- 
on, about ten inches long, sharp as a razor, and made 
of steel of the highest temper. Now, this knife is 
only used to make a slight incision, significant of the 
intention to put an end to himself. He has évllected 
his wife and family to see how a hero can die; his 
dearest friend—he who in our country would have 
been his best man at his wedding—stands over him 
with a drawn sword, and when he commences to 
make the aforesaid incision, the sword descends, and 
the head rolls off at the feet of his disconsolate 
family. 





Our Curious Department. 
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A MURDEROUS SEA FLOWER —One of the ex- 
quisite wonders of the sea is called the opelet, and is 
about as large as the German aster, looking indeed 
very much like one. Imagine a large, very double 
aster, with ever so many long petals of the most deli- 
cate shade of light green, glossy as satin, and each 
one tipped with rose color. These lovely petals do 
not lie quietly in their places, like those of the aster 
in your garden, but wave about in the water, while 
the opelet himself generally clings to arock. How 
innocent and lovely it looks on its rocky bed! Who 
would suspect that it could eat anything grosser than 
dew or sunlight? But those beautiful waving arms 
—as you may call them—have another use besides 
looking pretty. They have to provide food for a 
large, open mouth, which is hidden deep down 
amongst them—so well hidden that one can scarcely 
find it. Well do they perform their duty, fur the in- 
stant a foolish little fishlet touches one of their rosy 
tips, he is struck with poison, as fatal to him as 
lightning. He immediately becomes numb, and in a 
moment he stops struggling, and then the other 
beautiful arms wrap themselves around him, and he 
is as quietly drawn into the huge, greedy mouth, and 
is seen no more. Then the lovely arms unclose and 
wave again in the water, looking as innocent and 
harmless as though they had never had touched a 
fish. 





CoLoRS FROM Picric AcID.—Dr. Crace Calvert 
has recently drawn attention to the tinctorial proper- 
ties of picric acid obtained from carbolic or phenic 
acid. The former, to be applied quickly and ecor om- 
ically, requires a small proportion of sulphuric acid 
to be added to the dye-bath. This method of ma- 
nipulation, which is not generally known, is very 
important, for it is only in this way that the textile 
materials can be readily dyed, and the baths ex- 
hausted. Picramic acid, which imparts to silk a 
beautiful series of brown tints, similar to those ob- 
tained from catechu, was obtained by Pr:f ssor 
Woehler by causing sulphate of iron to act upon 
picric acid, and neutralizing with caustic baryta. A 
deep brown compound was thus produced, which he 
separated from the baryta by means of sulphuric 
acid. M. Aime Girard now obtains picramic acid on 
the large scale. Another coloring matter, isopur- 
purate of ammonia, was exhibited in the Paris Exhi- 
bition as “soluble garnet.” This compound, also 
derived from picric acid, is isomeric with purpurate 
of ammonia or murexide, and may be more or less 
identical with the famous purple of the ancients. It 
was Hiasiwetz who first called attention to the action 
of cyanide of potassium in picric acid, to which we 
owe the knowledge of the manufacturing process by 
which this colur is produced. 





RuPERT Drops.—We presume rost of our readers 
are familiar with those singular glass tears known as 
Dupert Drops. They are formed by dropping melted 
glass into water, and being thus cooled with great 
rapidity, they exist in a very curious state of cohe- 
sion. If the slender tail be broken, the whole drop 
flies to powder in an instant, and if the glass drop be 
broken in a thin tumbler of water, the probability is 
that the tumbler will burst. Few lecture-table ex- 
periments are more striking than this. Scientific 
men are not yet agreed as to the true explanation of 
all this, and M. Reurch has lately been investigating 
the subject with great care Among the curious re- 
sults at which he has arrived is this: If the glass tear 
be suspended in a vessel of glace and melted resin be 
poured around it on breaking the tail of the tear, the 
outer glass bursts with almost « xplosive violence, and 
the resin is rent by numerous large fissures. 





AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY.— Don Jose Sagues, a 
Chilian priest, has discovered at the summit of the 
Cordillera of Dona Ana a ceposit of ancient Indian 
relics of bone and silver, ot great vaine as well as un- 
doubted antiquity. The shed in which they were 
found was at an altitude of 10 000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and the rarefactiun of the air was 80 great 
that the workmen found great difficulty in making 
an excavation. The articles are suppose! to have 
been hidc-n at the time of the Spanish corq test. 
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hands on her lap with a comfertable consciousness | It Js possible that Rose, in her quiet way, did not; her poverty; whose only eee tendernesa waa 
that her househol! gods were all safe in their proper | try very hard to make them forget that what they | the one cup of sweetness in her life, he thought that 
niches, and that the ccnservatery was a aettled had was of right hers, and it would scarcely be possi- | she did not care for bim! : 

| ble that she should retrain from resenting any inti- “This must be the gbost’s room, Walt,” she said, 
“Thank goodness we're settled at last!” sighed the | mation that she was a depend ent. as they came to a long chamber occupying nearly the 


**FOUND DROWNED.” 
Down by the mouth of the river there lay 

All that was left of some manir y oung form, 2 
Fringed by the shingle, and washed by the spray, affair. 
That had sported and toyed with it many a day; 


Rose had nowhere to bide ber b! 
her hands. But they did not seer: 
for her confusion, for when Wal: 
arm around her shoulders and «: 
toward him, she hid her face and 
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Since in the wrath cf the pitiless storm lady. ** Moving is really toc fatiguing.” | Rose was pretty enough to alarm any young man’s| whole of the west wing, three windows looking bosom. But there was acurve oO! 
Hix brave ship was tost, |‘ Mamma,” Miss Carrie said, pertly, you remind | anxious motber. She was rather undersized, but | north and three looking south, the two other skies | visible to tempt bis kiss, and he wa. 
Shattered, and iost, | me of the Syharite who got a pain in his back frm | beautiful in sbape, plump and milk-wbite. Her | blank except that a door in the centre of the eastern resist the temptation. 

On the iron-buard coast of his dear native shore, seeing some men at work in a fiehl. Your fatigue wavy hair was of that doubtful color which friends | wall led Into a crooked corridor that meandered 1t seemed to him that he had bat 

Fuil in sight of the home he might never see more. 


must be entirely sympathetic, for to my certain | call golden, and enemies yellow or carrotty. Mr. | about among the other rooms till it reached the great 
knowledge your labors have consisted entirely in | Walter Dorman calied it spun gold, his mother and | hall. This room was panelled half way ap the walls, 
looking in twice a day to ask us how we got on. I'm sister called it red. She had a low, smooth forehead, | and above that was a dusty and faded frescoing con- 


| crimson petal of his Rose with aly 
he heard his name pronounced. 
+ Walter Dorman!” Not by a 


Look how the sun shimmers over his face, 
And lights up his bright yellow hair, 
































Where the shells and the seaweeds like wreaths interlace; | sure I took sole charge of the sliver and china, and | exquisite ears, which she never would cover, a pretty, 


You might fancy almost that some sea nymph, for 
grace 
Of its shining, had braided them there; 
And savathat the hands, tying down by his side, 
Are clenched as in pain, it might seem 
That the sailor boy yet floated over the tide 
In the dream—yes, a ne‘er-ending dream. 


Tenderly loosen the grasp of his hand; 

Something is in it more than the sand. 

Ah, see, ‘tis the picture of some one so dear— 

Some one so loved that you can't help the tear 
Falling over your cheek, 

AS you gaze on the eyes that seem almost to speak, 
In their soft. tender light, 
0, so loving and bright! 


Who car it be but a sister or lover? 

Leoking full oft at the bricht sky above her, 

And thinking how happy the dear time will be 
When Willie comes home again over the sea; 

Or marking bersailor boy's name in a book, 

Into whose pages he often would look 

Over her shoulder in days long ago; 

Or reading his last loving letter, you know, 

That he sent her last mail, telling her not to roam, 
But to get all things ready for when he came home. 


You might almost fancy his dying eyes see, 
Fixed on the beautiful features tefore him, 
Blessing her name, ere the breakers a-lee 
Dead to the shore on their white bosoms bore him. 
Wrap it up carefully, 
Close to his breast; 
Then lay him prayerfully 
Down to his rest; 
Thinking fall solemnly how e’en we must, 
Like this poor sailor boy, “* rot i* the dust."" 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MORLEY HOUSE. 





BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





Ir stood a little withdrawn from the great thorough- 
fare of the city, in the upper corner of Morley Place, 
withdrawn even there, shrinking with aristocratic 
fastidiousneas behind its tall elm trees. Morley 
House seemed to avoid touching any other house, 
and the watchful windows in its dusky wings, under 
their heavy carvings, looked like eyes under frown- 
ing brows. 

Altogether, Morley House was so old and had so 
forbidding an aspect, that one could not wonder it 
had the reputation of being haunted. Tenant afer 
tenant came, laughing at ghosts, and presently de- 
parted, complaining of damp rooms, creaking flvors, 
rats and inefficient decr-latches. At length the 
house was tenantless. 

Mr. Dorman, the owner, then came to a heroic de- 
cision; be would live there himself. I do not call 
this decision heroic because of ghests, but because cf 
Mrs. Dorman. For madam was at the head of af- 
fairs, and her husband a mere parenthetical fact of 
the menage. 

But there was a streak of courage eomewhere in 
the little man, afd it shone out on this occasion, or 
rather, it would have shone out if there had been 
any chance. 

Mr. Dorman was building a fine house on Cream 
street, and his wife wanted a conservatory attached. 
This fact nerved him. 

“ My dear,” he commenced one day at the table, 
when the dessert was nearly disposed of, and madam 
was just rolling up Ler napkin, “‘I have a proposal 
to make.” 

** Really!” said Mrs. Dorman with a faint show of 
curiveity. 

“Or rather,” be went on with an assumption of 
cignity, “ 1 have decided on an arrangement.” 

“* O! if you Lave decided, then there is no more to 
be said,” she replied languidly. ‘* Don’t trvuble 
yourself to explain.” 

Mr. Dorman took a gulp of wine, prayed inwardly, 
and proceede:L. 

** Please allow me to explain, Mrs. Dorman. I am 
sure that yor will see the matter quite as I do. We 
are paying three thousand dollars rent for this house. 
Our own will not be finished under a year. Now, 
by spending that year in Murley House, which I can- 
net let—” 

“O mercy!” shrieked Mrs. Dorman and Miss Car- 
rie Dorman in chorus. 

Now when we inform the reader that these two 
ladies had already conceived the same idea, and had 
been hesitating about the best manner and time for 
its exposition, their apparent dismay may seem to 
indicate insincerity. But please recollect that it is 
wore agreeable to grant a favor than to ask one; be- 
sides, that the coveted conservatury had been in de- 
bate for several weeks, and could only be won by the 
most careful diplomacy. The matter was agreed up- 
on at last, we need not unravel by what intricate 
finesse, and after much trial and tribulation Mrs. 
Dorman sank at last into her sof in the great 
parlor at Morley House, and folled her jewelled 





my own wardrobe, and Betty looked after every 
thread of bed and table linen, and Walt undertook 
the pictures, and ornaments, and books, and Rose—” 

“Don’t mention her!” interrupted Mrs Dorman, 
impatiently. ‘* I don’t want to be reminded of her.” 

A word about this chnoxious Rose. Her great- 
grandfather was Mre. Dorman’s grandfather, her 
father, Mrs. Dorman’s cousin, consequently Mrs. 
Dorman and herself were second cousins. This 
grandfather of Mrs. D»rman’s was the builder of 
Morley House, was a rich man, and the father of 
two sons, James and Clarence. Old Mr. Morley was 
English, and had English respect for primogeniture. 
His will was made, and all his conversation was in 
accordance with these notions. James, his eldest 
son, was to inherit Morley House, a certain block of 
stores, the rent of which wasasmall fortune in it- 
self, certain bank-stock and railroad stock, the jion’s 
share, in short, of his father’s fortune, enough to put 
him beyond the necessity of business. Clarence, the 
younger, was to have a block of stores, and his fath- 
er’s business, out of which he could make his own 
fortune. Noone had ever heard Mr. Morley speak 
of any different arrangement, even when his eklest 
son mace a match displeasing him, and was sent 
from his father’s presence. A liberal allowance was 
given the discarded son, and these who knew the 
father best believei that James had but to humble 
himself and seek a reconciliation to be completely 
restored to favor. But the son was too proud. He 
bad married? a poor but beautiful girl, and was en- 
tirely devoted to her. When his father invited them 
both home, they would go, not before. So matters 
stood when the old man died suddenly. Then, to 
the surprise of all, a will was found entirely revers- 
ing the former one, making Clarence principal heir, 
and leaving a mere pittance to the elder brother. 
James attempted to dispute the will, but the lawyer 
who made it out swore to the signature, and brought 
two witnesses to testify. There was noappeal. The 
elder son indignantly spurned the paltry sum left 
him, and his brother's offer of help, and went man- 
fally to work for himself. The only child of James 
was a son, Charles Morley, the father of our Rose, 
who was the last of the Morley name, and the last 
of the elder branch, (Clarence had daughters only, 
five of them, among whom his property was divided. 
In his and their bands, riches bad melted like the 
dew. They could hardly bave told how it chanced 
that they had cnly their bridal outfit and a few han- 
dred dollars each, with the exception of the eklest 
daughter, Mrs. Dorman. Giving all the realy money 
to her sisters, this daughter, with more of family 
pride, took Morley Hoase for her portion. It was 
an oki house, and would have to be torn down before 
long, but the land was valuable. On the whole, the 
other sisters were cisposed, on second thought, to 
believe that she bad overreached them. On her 
marriage with Mr. Dorman, the lady had been some- 
what embarrased. A house would not clothe her, 
and for the first time she regretted her choice. Her 
intended husband, suspecting her dilemma, had ex- 
pressed his desire to buy the house of her, and had 
been indignantly refused. She did the only thing 
she could, gave a mortgage of it for more than half 
of its value to one of her brothers-in-law. Shortly 
atter their martiage, Mr. Dorman had discovered the 
Mortgage, and paid it cff, thus being at least an 
equal owner with his wite. 

There had never been any intercourse between 
James and Clarence Morley after their fatber’s death ; 
but Clarence, after bis brother’s death, had made 
advances to Charlies, his nephew. The young man 
was as independent as bis father, and would take no 
assistance from his uncle or cousins; but when he 
found himself about to die and leave his only child a 
portioniess orphan, he had humbled himself so far as 
to ask Mrs. Dorman to befriend her. Mra. Dorman 
was not entirely unjust or hard-hearted. In the 
first moment of pity and sorrow for her cousin, she 
promised that Rose shouki be to her as her own 
ebikd. 

But this rose-colored state of things did not last 
long. Mr. Dorman took a fancy to the girl, and had 
an unpleasant way of contrasting her gentle manners 
with his daughter's pertness and sham brilliancy. 
This was of itself enough to arouse Carrie’s and her 
mother’s jealousy, bad there been no other cause; 
but there was other cause of much more moment to 
them. Walter Dorman, the only son of the house, 
their pride and boast, who was to make some splen- 
did match which should still turther enhance the 
lustre of their position, this son uf many hopes seem- 
ed also to regard Miss Kose as a model, and showed 
dangerous signs of a more than cousinly regard. 
Lastly, Rose’s name was an eye-sore to them. Boast 
as they might of Grandfather Morley and the past 
glories of Morley House, they had another name, 
while she was Rose Morley, the only descendant of 
the elder son, tne only living Moriey. They felt that 
the injustice which every one ackno=ledged,was bat 
too apparent, and that, assert themselves as they 
might, they looked like intruders. 





| piquant nose, and a mouth like a rosebud. Lastly, 


her education was good, ber intelligence above 
mediocrity, her manners graceful and easy, and her 
voice of sottest music. Of course it is necessary to 
say that a person with yellow hair has some degree 
of spirit. 

he special offence which Rose had given Mre. 
Dorman on this occasion, was a remark which she 
had made as they entered the house that afternoon. 

“IT feel like an exiled gqaeen retarning to my 
realm,” she had said laughingly to Walter. “I am 
the last Morley returning to Morley House.” 

The young man had taken the remark quite in 
good part, even looking down on her smiling face 
with a lover's glance, and the thought plaialy writ- 
ten in his face, that she might one day be, through 
him, the queen of this realm; but Mrs. Dorman had 
only not made a sharp answer because she was too 
angry to speak. 

Meantime Rose, whom an indignant pride had 
kept from ever entering Morley House before, was 
now gratifying a long-restrained curiosity about the 
place. Leaning on the arm of Walter Dorman, 
“Cousin Walter,” she called him, she went through 
room atter room, paced with a stra ge sense of poe- 
session the wide and lofty balls, stepped up and 
down the lofty stairs, and peeped into closets, half- 
expecting at every moment to see some antique 
ghost approach and welcome her to the ancestral 
halls. 

‘I cannot bear the idea of this house being pulled 
down, Walt,” she said. “ Your father says it is 
solid enough to last a hundred years, and I’m sure 
it doesn’t need mach refitting. I like these old fash- 
ions. I protest against its being destroyed. Can’t 
you prevent it?” 

‘I wish I could, Rose,” the young man answered, 
with a sigh and a smile together. ‘‘ Bat both my 
father and mother are too prudent to let romance 
interfere with profit, and you know there is room for 
a dozen houses where this one stands, and material 
in this to build half-a-dozen. If I were rich, Rose, 
I would bave it myself, and yon and I would come 
here and live.” 

The significant words, and still more, the signifi- 
cant look which accompanied them, brought the 
biood to the girl’s cheek; but she turned her head 
aside, and affected to ba examining a cornice, chat- 
ting in that light, random way which women some- 
times use when they wish t put a man off from a 
dangerous subject. And since men in love are the 
veriest blockheads in existence, Mr. Walter Dorman 
immediately became a prey to despair. Evidently 
Rose was displeased with this, the plainest intima- 
tion he had ever given of his wishes; she turned 
away her face, undoubtedly fur no other reason than 
to hide a frown; she chattered on about next to noth- 
ing only to prevent his becoming more offensive still. 

If the young man had but noted the vermilion 
color of the haif-averted cheek, and the tremor that 
swayed her voice, he might have drawn a different 
inference. : 

He listened in silence to ber talk, walking beside 
her, his face very pale, his lips closely pressed to- 
gether. 

Mr. Walter Dorman was one of these young men 
who are called “ fine fellows’’ by disinterested peo- 
ple, but about whom ambitious sisters and mothers 
have painful doubts and haunting fears. He had a 
stubborn way of seeing people abopt as they are, 
without being imposed on by that atmosphere which 
wealth and family create. When he became old 
enough to know that the blue of the distant moun- 
tains belongs to the air and not to the mountains, he 
began also to perceive that much of the halo which 
surrounds the great ones of society proceeds from 
their pockets, or was the phosphorescent lustre from 
decayed ancestors. He had a way of seeing beauty 
and grace, and even refinement, in the shop-giris 
and schoolmistresses, and awkwardness and ili-breed- 
ing in heiresses, which scandalized the elect of so- 
ciety, amd terrified his mother as to what sort of a 
daughter-in-law he might someday present her with. 

Walt was a bandsome fellow, rather delicate, even 
effeminate, you might think at first glance; bata 
longer acquaintance showed that to brawny strength 
he was as steel to iron. His was a refined and sub- 
tile force, the strength which belongs to the highest 
civilization, as the bovine belongs to the barbarous. 
He was slight and fair, with a pair of clear blue eyes, 
& saperiative handsome nose, a small but well -mark- 
ed forehead, and a firm mouth under his tawny 
mustache. Ifthe young man prided himself a little 
on a remarkably handsome hand and foot, 1 think 
we can pardon him, since that tinge of vanity was 
never « fiznsively shown. 

Miss Kose presently perceived that her escort was 
very silent, and leit his aim on some pretext or other 
in order to get a glimpse of his face without looking 
too nearly. The instant she succeeded, she under- 
Stood his mistake Poor, dear Walter, who amid all 
the sneers and twits of others in the house, had alone 
been her faithful friend, who honored her in Spite of 











tinued to the ceiling and circling about a chandelier 
hook in the centre. There was no furniture in this 
chamber, and it bad evidently been unused for a 
long time, and had not been changed and repaired in 
any way from its first building. 

** This is the ghost’s room,” her cousin said. “ This 
was our great-grandfatber Morley’s room, the one 
he always sat in, and the one be died in. You know 
he was something of an artist, and left several very 
fair paintings. Mother says she bas heard oid people 
who used to come here in his lifetime say, that his 
easel stood before that central north window, and 
his reading and writing-table before the south one, 
There was another in the centre of the room directly 
underneath the chandelier. He never would have 
any other light in the room, and at evenings it had 
a weird look, with that one spot of illam ination, and 
shadows lurking in the distant corners. All his 
papers were here, and his safe, and he used to havea 
watch-dog sleep in the room. But notwithstanding 
that, it was said that his safe was robbed of a large 
sum the very night he died.” 

“* How was that?” Rose asked, full of interest in a 
story ebe had never heard. 

The young man looked down into her eager, up- 
raised face, and there was a faint touch of bitterness 
in his voice, as he said: 

“ There are some stories, then, which you are will- 
ing to hear from me?” 

“I like to hear any story from you,” she said, ear- 
nestly, but blushing as she put her hand on his arm. 
** Come to this window. The ledge isdeep—see! and 
we can sit.” 

He followed her obediently, his face brightening a 
little, dusted the window-ledge with his handker- 
chief, and took his seat there beside her. 

‘* Well?” she said, smiling up into his face. “ Now 
for Grandfather Morley.” 

The young man hesitated, and looked as though 
he would far rather talk about somebody nearer by 
than the founder of their fortunes and misfortunes, 
but finally went on with the story. 

“ You know, perhaps, that Great-grandfather Mor- 
ley’s wife died when her two boys were very young. 
He never married again, but was a little odd after 
her death. But his oddness consisted only in with- 
drawing himself from society. He devoted himself 
still more to business, and, it was said made immense 
sums ofmoney. After your grancfather’s {my great- 
uncle’s) marriage, he suddenly gave up all basiness, 
and was scarcely seen out at all. His eldest son had 
been his favorite, and he took his disobedience sorely 
to heart. It was then that he shat himself up, and 
had his business men come here to see him. No one 
dreamed that he was going to die so suddenly. He 
had been unwell for some time, but there was no 
sign of any fatal disease. But one night he was tak- 
en violently ill, and died in a few hours. It was said 
that he was speechless, but seemed in great distress, 
and desirous to say something. Some thought that 
he wanted to see his eldest son, and one of the ser- 
vants went for your grandfather, but when he ar- 
Tived, the old man was dead. When his papers and 
effects were examined, it was said that ten thousand 
dollars in gold were missing, which he was known to 
have had in his safe. It was supposed that in the 
bustle and confusion of his sudden illness, when ser- 
vants, and lawyers, and neighbors were running 
about in and out, some one must have robbed the 
safe. One man was suspected by the okd man’s 
housekeeper, but my grandfather did not believe 
him guilty, and would not take any notice of the ac- 
cusation. This man was one Bazin, a second-rate 
lawyer, whose practice was not always of the best 
kind, but whom our great-grandfather sometimes 
em . ” 

“ Walt,” said Rose, after a moment's pause, “I 
wish I knew what that poor old man wanted to say. 
I think he wanted to do justice to my grandfather.” 

“ Very likely, dear!” her cousin said, softly. “And 
for one, I wish he had ” 

+ | know you do,” sheanswered, fervently. ‘“‘ You 
wish everything that is generous.” 

The young man’s eyes sparkled, and his bosom 
swelled with the swelling of his heart. 

“You mistake, Rose,” he said, hurriedly. “Some 
of my wishes are very selfish. And yet I would not 
have them gratified if I did not hope they would 
make us both happy.” 

Rose Morley’s head was dropped forward like 4 
flower overweighted with dew, and her cheeks were 
like crimson roses. She was as silent, too, as a rose, 
unless your ears should be keen enough to catch the 
fluttering of her heart. 

“I will tell you what I wish at this minute,” be 
went on, gathering courage. “1 wish that you would 
Tepeat to me what you said a minute ago, that you 

























like te hear any story from me.” 
“That was rather a broad assertion,” stammered | 


Rose. “You might choose to tell me something |. 


frightful.” } 

“Bat if I were only to tell you that I love yoo, | 
that I can’t be content to be a cousin, but must be 8 
husband—would you listen then?” 
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‘“‘ Mother,” interposed her son, firmly, “I must 
request you not to insult Rose, because I shall take 
her part. She is not a beggar. She has as much 
right here as we have, perhaps more. I repeat, an 
insult to her is an insult to me.” 

“You take the part of that artful creature against 
your own mother!” cried Mrs. Dorman. ‘“ You shall 


weight having broken the already rusted-out hinges 
and spring, and a closet was revealed within. 
“ What is it, Walt?” she exclaimed, pointing to an 
oaken box with iron bands which stood in this closet. 
Mrs. Dorman started forward at the same moment. 
There had always been a feeling in the family that 
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Rose had nowhere to hide her blushing face save in 
her hands. But they did not seem covering enough 
for her confusion, for when Walt Dorman put his 
arm around her shoulders and drew her tenderly 
toward him, ste hid her face and hands both in his 
bosom. But there was acurve of a crimson cheek 
visible to tempt his kiss, and he was in no mood to 
resist the temptation. 

It seemed to him that he had but just touched that 
crimson petal of his Rose with a loving caress, when 
he heard his name pronounced. 

«Walter Dorman!” Not by any means in Rose 
Morley’s dulcet accents, neither was the voice the 
sepulchral one of Great~grandfather Morley; but a 
voice living, sharp; enraged and commanding. And 
there in the middle of the room, however she got 
there without being seen or heard, was Mrs. Dor- 
man, her face red, and her eyes blazing with anger. 

“ §o this is the way you pass your time, is it?” 
she exclaimed; “making love to an ungrateful 
beggar!” 

The two young people had risen, and both stood 
pale but proud before her. 

“An ungrateful beggar!’ Mrs. Dorman repeated, 
almost inarticulate with anger, ‘I took her in and 
gave her a home—” 


go out with her, then. Both of you shall leave the 
house this very day. You say she is not a beggar. 
We will see how you will live on her fortune then.” 

“If she goes, 1 will go,” Walter said. ‘ But you 
had better bethink yourself, mother, before you say 
what may not be so easily recalled or forgiven.” 

“Forgiven!” she repeated, scornfully. ‘ When I 
ask forgiveness of her or you, it will be granted, you 
may be sure. I say that you are asilly dupe, and 
that ahe is an artful, immodest creature. No virtuous 
girl would practise the arts which she has practised 
on you—” 

Rose gave a cry of mingled distress and indigna- 
tion. 

“ Mother, stop there!” exclaimed the young man. 

“IL say she is bold and i dest,” r ted the 
mother, “and that she enticed you off here to play 
upon your feelings, and make you commit yourself 
to her in a manner which you will one day repent.” 

Utterly overcome by the attack, and by charges 
which were intolerable alike to her dignity and her 
delicacy, Rose Morley staggered backward, and half- 
leaned, half-fell against the wall. As she did so one 
of the old panels gave way, and she fell. Her lover 
sprang to raise her. 

“Never mind, my darling!” he said. ‘ We will 
go where you need not hear such insults. Trust me, 
Rose!” 

She had only stumbled, and now rose, leaning on 
his arm, and glancing back to see what had caused 
her fall. A panel had fallen, the pressure of her 





old Mr. Morley had meant to do justice to his eldest 
son, a feeling openly proclaimed by the disinherited 
branch of the family, but dwelling in uneasy silence 
in the minds of their more fortunate relatives. Mrs. 
Dorman’s face was quite white, as she snatched this 
box out of the closet, and tried to shake it open. It 
seemed to be almost empty, only a sound of a small 
paper in it. 

“ Let me try to open it,” Walter said, the excite- 
ment of expectation half driving the recent scene out 
of his mind. 

She pushed him away, and setting the box-hasp to 
aniron hook in the window-frame, wrenched it off 
with one effort of strength. The lid of the box fell 
off, and showed a single letter within, yellow with 
age. Mrs. Dorman tore it open, and read, her eyes 
gleaming wildly as she did so. 

“This is a lie!” she screamed, crushing the letter 
in her hands. ‘It is a base lie, and you two have 
hatched it up.” 

““Mother, let me see it,” Walter said. ‘Dobe 
calm. You know we could have nothing to do 
with it.” 

Rose stood completely astonished, but Walter ran 
after his mother as she left the room, and flew with 
fleet steps toward her dressing-room. She heard 
him after her, heard him beg her to stop and not todo 
anything rash, beg her to trust him aud her family; 
but she rushed on unheeding, and entered her cham- 
ber, making an effort to shut him out. 

“ How dare you?” she cried, turning upon him, 
the letter still crushed in her hands. “Are you ut- 
terly a villain? You insult your own mother! Leave 
the room instantly, you unnatural boy!” 

“T shall not leave till you promise to let me see 
that paper, mother,” he said, firmly. ‘ We have all 
an interest in it. I do not mean to insult you, nor to 
treat you with any disrespect, but I will see justice 
done.” 

** You will, will you,” she cried. ‘Then see!” And 
she flung the paper into the midst of the coals that 
glowed in the grate. 

Springing across the room, he caught the letter 
just as it was about to take fire. The edges were 
blackened, and the outside leaf of the sheet was 
charred; but the inside on which this message from 








the dead was written was unharmed. It was too late 
to get it from him. He held it up at arm’s length, 
out of her reach, and read it. 

It was no letter of late instructions from’ old Mr. 
Morley, but a confession written by his son, Mrs. 
Dorman’s own father. Though tormented by the 
pangs of conscience, he had not moral courage 
enough to contess openly, or to do justice. At the 
same time he had not dared to die with the guilty 
secret unavowed; and with the shuffling penance of 
one who would win heaven without losing earth, had 
confided his story to chance to reveal. He and the 
lawyer Bazin had written a will purporting to be 
Mr. Morley’s, and forged the signature, destroying 
the original will, which had never been changed, 
and which had left the greater part of the estate to 
his elder brother. Bazin’s share of the spoil was to 
have been the ten thousand dollars in gold, and the 
letter-writer believed him to have stolen it in some 
way, though he added that Bazin had always denied 
it to him, and had forced large sums of hush-money 
out of him since. The writer at last hoped to be for- 
given. He had recommended his daughter to take 
care of her cousin’s child, and he ended by hoping 
that the divided fortunes of the family might again 
be united. 

Mrs. Dorman stood panting heavily, and watching 
her son’s face fade out white as he read. 

“*T hope that you are pleased,” she said, bitterly. 
**Tt is worth while to hear that your grandfather was 
a@scamp and a forger. You have burnt your fingers 
to some purpose. Now will you give me the letter?” 

‘No, mother,” he answered, steadily. ‘I am sor- 
ry that you force me to treat you so. This letter is 
necessary to the establishment of justice.” 

** You will tell Ruse Morley?” she cried out. 

**Certainly! She is mistress here, and has a right 
to know it.” 

Mrs. Dorman sank into a chair, and began to 
tremble. 

** Will you disgrace your own mother, Walter?” 
she asked, passionately. ‘‘ Will you humble me be- 
fore that girl? Will you proclaim my father a felon? 
Think, he was my father!” 

“Ifit stings you,” he said, ‘‘to think that your 
father committed a forgery, how mueh more must it 
sting me to know that my mother wishes to hide it, 
and perpetuate the wrong which he did.” 

The blood rushed over her face. For the first time 
some feeling of shame dawned through her fear and 
the delirium of rage which had blinded her to every- 
thing else. Mrs. Dorman was not a just nor a gencr- 
ous woman; she was haughty, selfish and violent in 
temper; but she was not absolutely dishonest, and 
would have needed to use a great many glossing ar- 
guments to herself had she alone found the letter 
before she could have dared to destroy it. But now 
the secret was out of her keeping. 

‘‘ Mother, trust Rose!” said the young man, ear- 
nestly. ‘ As my wife her interests will be ours and 
ours hers. She is loving and generous. Ske will be 
content to be one of us. Trust her!” 

Mrs. Dorman leaned back, and covered her face 
with her hands, and at that moment the door open- 
ed, and Mr. Dorman and Kate cawe in. It was too 
late. Concealment was impossible. The whole must 
be told. 

‘Call Rose in here, Walter!’ commanded his 
mother, sitting upright. 

“ Why, mamma, what is the matter?” cried Kate. 

“‘ Hush!” was all the answer she got. 

“Why, wife!” said Mr. Dorman. 

** Mr. Dorman, will you hold your tongue?” cried 
his wife, nervously. 

The two were silent till Walter came back, leading 
in Rose. Evidently he had told her, for she held 
the letter in her hands. She psused a moment on 
the threshold, and looked with shining, anxious eyes 
toward her aunt. 

Mrs. Dorman turned partly away, and shaded her 
face with her hand. The girl quickly crussed the 
room to her side. 

*‘ Aunt,” she said, gently, ‘‘ here is the letter, to do 
just as you please with. Walter has told me, but I 
have not read it. All I ask is that you wont have 
the old house pulled down, but will let Walter and 
I live in it when—” 

She stopped and dropped her eyes. 

‘¢ When we are married,” said Walter. 

“ And aunt,” Rose went on, hastily, “ [ think that 
room ought to be examined. Who knows what other 
closets may be there?” 

Mrs. Dorman eagerly seized on the idea, not so 
much from any hope of protit to herself, as that it 
afforde:1 her reliet from the embarrassment of her 
present position. 

“ May I inquire what this all means?” ventured 
Mr. Dorman, after a while, as he saw his wife start 
eagerly up to return to the panelled room. 

**O, you will know soon enough!” she said, pushing 
him aside. 

“ You tell him, Walt,” whispered Rese. 
you know.” 

It was an excited little group that gathered in the 
old room a tew minutes after, and any of the neigh- 
bors looking in, might have thought the whole fam- 
ily gone crazy. The door, was fastened, then Mr 
Dorman and Walter smashed every panel in the 
great chamber, the three ladies following them round, 
and watching, with eager eyes every blow they gave. 

It seemed that there were to be no more revelations, 
for every panel but the last had been broken, and 
nothing was found. 

““T guess we have made all this firewood for noth- 
ing,” Mr. Dorman said, giving a stout blow that sent 
his axe through the panel, and half out of sight. 
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The broken boards fell, and showed a square open- 
ing. Mr. Dorman set his lips hard, and gave one 
more blow, and a second closet was revealed. They 
gathered eagerly about it. Inside there, half-cover- | 
ed with dust, and cobwebs, and splinters of wood, 
were ten small canvas bags, securely tied, and heavy | 


to hold. Every one knew what they contained be- 


fore Mr. Dorman cut the cord of one and displayed 
the shining gold pieces inside. There were old Mr. 
Morley’s ten thousand dollars in gold, as bright as 
when they were taken from the mint, and in the 
top of each bag was a slip of paper with four words 
written on it: “ For my son James.” 

Mrs. Dorman sat down on the dusty floor and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“They are all yours, my dear,” Mr. Dorman said 
to Rose. 





Everybody had known Mrs. Dorman to bea world- 
ly woman, and people were astonished when they’ 
found that she not oply allowed her son to marry 
Rose Morley, but seemed delighted with the match. 
After a while a part of the romance was allowed to 
leak out, and it was known that the long missing 
bags of gold were found, and left to Rose. That ac- 
counted in part for the lady’s complacency. The 
revelations of the letter were kept a secret. 

The new house on Cream Avenue was completed 
and the Dormans moved into it, and part of Morley 
House was refitted fur the young couple. When he 
is richer, Walter says he shall restore the whole of it. 

Rose did not change her name when she married, 
for with the approbation of the whole family Walter 
changed his, and became Walter Dorman Morley. 

Mr. Dorman might have felt aggrieved, if it had 
not been that his wife had meantime presented him 
with another son to perpetuate his name. 





BEARS AND BEES. 





A traveller in Russia communicates, through the 


Gentleman’s Magazine of 1785, a remarkable method | 
of cultivating bees, and preserving them from their ' 
housebreakers, the bears. The Russians of Borod- | 


skoe, on the banks of the river Ufa, deposit the 
hives within excavations that they form in the hard- 
est, strongest and loftiest trees of the forest, at about 
five-and-twenty or thirty feet high from the ground, 
and even higher, if the height of the trunk allows it. 
They hollow out the holes lengthways, with small, 

narrow hatchets, and with chisels and gouges com- 
plete their work. The longitudinal aperture of the | 
hive is stopped by a cover of two or more pieces, ex- 
actly fitted to it, and pierced with small holes, to 
give ingress and egress to the becs. No means can 
be devised more ingenious or more convenient for . 
climbing the highest and the smoothest trees, than 


those practised by these people for the construction . 


and visitation of those hives. For this purpose they ' South American beef, in which the preservation of 
@ leathern strap, | 


use nothing but a very sharp axe, 
or acommon rope. The man places himself against 
the trunk of the tree, and passes the cord round 
and round the tree, just leaving it sufficient play 
for casting it higher, by jerks, towards the ele- 
vation he desires to attain, 4nd there to place his 
body, bent as in a swing, his feet resting against the 


tree, and preserving the free use of his hands. This * 


done he takes his axe, and, at about the height of his 
body, makes the first notch or step in the tree; then 
he takes his rope, the two ends whereof he takes 
care to have tied very fast, and throws it towards 
the top of the trunk. Placed thus in his rope by the 
middle of his body, and resting his feet against the 
tree, he ascends by two steps, and easily enables 
himself to put one of his feet in the notch. He now 
makes a new step, and continues to mount in this 
manner till he has reached the intended height. 
He performs all this with incredible speed and 
agility. 

Being mounted to the place where he is to make 
the hive, he cuts more convenient steps, and, by the 
help of the rope, which his body keeps in distention, 
he performs his necessary work with the above-men- 
tioned tools, which are stuck in his girdle. He also 
carefully cuts away all boughs and protuberances 
beneath the hive, to render access as difficultes pos- 
sible to the bears, which abound in vast numbers 
throughout the forests, and in spite of all imaginable 
precautions, do considerable damage to the hives. 
On this account, the natives put in practice every 
kind of means not only for defending themselves 
from these’voracious animals, but for their destruc- 
tion. The method most in use consists in sticking 
into the trunk of the tree old blades of knives stand- 
ing upwards, scythes, and pieces of pointed iron, 
disposed circularly round it when the tree is straight, 
or at the place of bending when the trunk is crooked. 
The bear has commonly dexterity enough to avoid 
these points in climbing up the tree; but when he 
descends, as he always does, backwards, he gets on 
these hooks, and receives such wounds that he 
usually dies. Old bears frequently take the precaa- 
tion to bend down these blades with their fure-paws 
as they mount, and thereby render all this offensive 
armor useless. 

One mode is to suspend a platform by long ropes 
to the furthest extremity of a »ranch ofatree. The 
platform is dixposed horizontell 7 before the hive, and 
there tied fast to the trunk of the tree with a cord 
made of bark. The bear, who finds the seat very 
convenient for proceeding to the opening of the hive, 
begins by tearing the cord of the bark which holds 
the platform to the trunk, and hinders him from 
executing his purpose. Upon this, the platfurm im- 
mediately quits the tree, and swings in the air with 


the animal seated upon it. If, on the first check, 
the bear is not tumbled out, he must either take a 
| very dangerous leap, or remain patiently in his 
| | Suspended seat. If he take the leap, either invelun- 
| tarily or by his own good will, he falls on sharp 
| points placed all about the bottom of the tree; if be 
resolve to remain where he is, he is shot by arrows or 
| musket balls. 
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PRESERVING MEATS. 


It is well enough known that meat can be long 
preserved in a frozen state. The flesh of the mam- 
moth which was found in the end of last century on 
the arctic coast of Russia, was after the lapse of incal- 
culable ages, still fresh enough to be eaten by dogs. 

In Canada, and many other northern countries, an 
| ordinary method of preserving meat for winter stores 
is by subjecting it to frost. Great care must be tak- 
en, howevér, in thawing it when intended for use; 
for, if thawed rapidly, as by warm water, it beci.m:s 
putrid at once; whilst if slowly thawed by cold wa- 
ter, it remains perfectly fresh. The idea has sug- 
gested itself that great quantities of fresh provisions 
might be brought from distant countries in a frozen 
, State; and not only from countries which have cold 
| winters, and from which they might be shipped in 
ice, as salmon are brought from Labrador, but even 
from warm countries, by the artificial production of 
cold. The method proposed, we believe, is the va- 
‘porization of liquid ammonia, which it is supposed 
could be applied to the purpose in sufficient quantity 
even during a voyage from Australia, at small ex- 
pense. It is said that a company is formed, to try the 
experiment on a large scale. Mr. Augustus Morris, 
an Australian stock-owner, has recently distinguish- 
| ed himself by his exertions to bring this method into 
practice, and thinks himself able to send meat from 
Australia to England in a perfectly fresh state, at 
very small expense. If success is attained, we may 
| expect it to be more perfect than by any other meth- 
od. 
| There remains to be noticed only one other process 
of preserving meat, very different from all these— 
that of encasing it in paraffine—invented by Dr. 
Redwood, Professor of Chemistry to the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society of London. Paraftive is absolutely de- 
void of smell or taste, more perfectly so than almost 
any other substance known: it is subject to no 
change from the action of the atmosphere, and is al- 
; most incapable of being affected by acids, alkalies, or 
' other ordinary chemicala g nts. It is a white solid 
, Substance, somewhat like wax, and is obtained from 
' peat, shale, etc. Its use for making candles is well 
known. Paraffine has a close chemical relation to 
| paraffine cil; but its properties are very dissimilar, 
and the names must not be confounded. An amus- 
| ing blunder was committed in an Edinburgh news- 
paper some eighteen months ago, in an article on 





the beef was said to be accomplished by dipping it in 
paraffine oil—a dipping that would give it a smell 
not easily to be removed. The process of preserving 
meat in paraffine, as patented about two years since, 
consists in dipping the meat in melted paraffine, at 
a@ temperature of 220 to 240 Fahrenheit, and after a 
short time, dipping it again and agaip, until a suffi- 
ciently thick coat of paraffine is formed around it. 
When the meat is firet plunged into the paraffine, 
the air contained in it escapes in bubbles, and along 
with it the water of the meat, converted into steam. 
The meat is not taken out the first time until the 
bubbling on the surface of the melted paraffine has 
ceased, and it is alrea®y partially, if not completely 
cooked. Meat thus treated can be kept, it has been 
found, a vety long time without undergoing any 
change. It is, of course, rather dry, but this is ite 
only fault; it contains all the really valuable constit- 
uents of fresh beef or mutton; and if not so good as 
fresh meat, in the shape in which it appears, as mut- 
ton-chops, beef-steaks, etc., it is excellent for soups 
and stews. A piece of meat preserved in parzaffine 
has a curious appearance, and looks more like a win- 
eralogical specimen than what it is in reality. In 
order to use it, the paraffine must be removed, and 
this is done by heating it before a fire, when the 
whole paraffine readily melts and drops off, leavit g 
no trace of itself upon the meat; or by immersing it 
in boiling water, when the melted paraffine flusts on 
the surface, and may be skimmed off. The paraffine, 
when cooled and aardened, is again fit for use as at 
first. It has been found, however, that the paraffine 
ec vering of the meat, although pretty thick, is liab'e 
to crack when the pieces are tossed about, as thy 
must be in exportation from ore country to another; 
and meat thus exposed to the air is spoiled. The 
patentees of the paraffine process have therefore 
been led to make many experiments and great ¢ ff rts 
for ite improvement; and a new patent bas been tak- 
en out, for the preservation of meat by a very thin 
covering of paraftine, coated over by another sub- 
stance—we believs it to bea hind of gelatine—in a 
thin, transparent layer. The meat may now bs: seen 
through both coatings, so that a housewife might buy 
her mutton-chops or beef-steaks brought from the 
other side of the world with as perfect confidence as 
she could buy fresh meat in the market. We are 
informed that meat thus preserved will soon be 
largely brought into the E. zlish market. 
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A plate of apples was being passe round toa group 
of children. There was a fine red one at the top, 
which a little girl took. “ How greedy you are,” 

sail her next neighbor, “to take the largest! I 
meant to take that myself!” 
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THE GOUT. 


The great Sir Leicester Dedlock, in Bleak House, 
gloried in the gout—it was proper and respectable, 
and he fancied generations cf Dedlocks, who bad suf- 
fered, looking down upon him from the celestial 
abodes of aristocracy, saying, ‘‘ There’s another Ded- 
lock got the gout.” The pride diminishes as rauk 
and wealth are absent, and the sufferer in his pain 
is very ungratefal for the affliction, valuing it no 
more than if it were vulgar rheumatism. What is 
the use of affecting ancestry to poor Gouticus, who 
hasn’t a red cent wherewith to bless himself? His 
twinges are all for himself; and if the thought of 
ancestry steals in amid the pain, it is in manner far 
from congratulatory, especially when the conviction 
comes home that it is incurable, as is undoubtedly 
the fact. 

We have before us a very pleasant and able article 
on the gout, that touches the matter very sensibly, 
and shows something that has come within the expe- 
rience of all who are afflicted. We have piles of rem- 
edies that await trial, and almost volumes of recom- 
mendations, all infallible. 

The intractability of a disease, the article says, may 
always be measured by the variety of remedies pro- 
pounded for its relief. At one time, doctors sought 
to conquer gout with acids; at another, they were all 
for alkalies. Hippocrates, and, in later times, Sir W. 
Temple, advocated cauterization, or burning with 
crude flax; while water was the fashionable agent 
fifty years ago. When Elizabeth’s Lord Burleigh 
was laid up with the gout, the Archbishop of Armagh 
besought him to prove the efficacy of a remedy he had 
brought out of Dutchland; and if it was as effectual 
as it certainly was nasty, the Lord Treasurer ought 
never to have complained again. Here is the recipe: 
“Take two spaniel whelps of two days old, scald 
them, and cause the entrails to be taken out, but 
wash them nos. Take four ounces brimstone, four 
ounces turpentine, one ounce spermaceti, a handful 
of nettles, add a quantity of oil of balm, and put all 
the aforesaid in them stamped, and serve them up, 
and roast them, and take the drops, and anoint 
you where your grief is.” Laud recommended 
Straff rd to ran up and down in the dew. Cardinal 
Zinzendorff bathed his legs every morning in pig’s 
blood. Horace Walpole was advised to cut his nails 
in bot water, but found more benefit from his boot- 
ikens and a decoction of dock-roots. A bumorous 
victim to the ‘friendly earnest of fourscore,” well 
nigh pestered to death by the advice of sympathizing 
friends, mae a note of all their infallible recipes, and 
found that, to insure a cure, he must dose himself 
with colchicum, carbonate of soda, buckbean tea, 
ether, sulphur, magnesia and gin, and apply cabbage- 
leaves, treacle, castor oil, leeches and steam to his 
troubled members, after rubbing them well with oil 
of swallows, mustard, vinegar and vitriol. Then, it 
he refrained from vegetables, and gorged himzelf 
with cucumbers and onions, ate no meat, and lived 
generously, avoiled wines and spirits, and took 
abundance of good brandy and rum, wrap; ed him- 
self in flannel, and went lightly clothed, used a fiesh- 
brosh, and avoided touching the affected parts, and 
carried a maguet in one pucket, and a putato in 
another, he might defy the gout, and live happy ever 
afterwards; but with the obstinacy peculiar to gouty 
| suljects, this invalid with many friends said, as a 





modern statesman said when a wine-merchant 
recommended his cheap claret as a panacea, ‘I pre- 
j fer the gout ” 

A large class of poor people, in London as well as 
in this country, have the gout, which takes from its 
aristocratic exclusiveness. We read in London med- 
ical works that the men about the docks are aftiicted 
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with it, and that all its characteristics are similar to 
those ef the upper classes. It is undoubtedly the 
fact that the use of malt liquors tends to the estab- 
lishment and promotion of the gout, which may 
account for the fact of its existence and growth 
among the poor; and the understanding of this, in 
consideration of the fearful penalty, should lead peo- 
ple to abstinence. To this cause may undoubtedly 
be traced many of those pains and aches denom- 
inated neuralgia and rheumatism, which are the first 
inroads of gout, that, once introduced, remains an 
unwelcome guest in the system forever, to break out 
into occasional torment; and not only the offender 
must suffer, but his descendants, also, ache in sym- 
pathy through many generations. Dr. Garrod was 
consulted by a patient, who told him that, for up- 
wards of four hundred years, the gout bad laid hold 
of the representative of his family as soon as ever he 
came into pessession of the estate. Dr. Cullen was 
of opinion that all gout was hereditary, so that he 
must have believed the tradition that Adam died of 
hereditary gout. Modern authorities do not go quite 
so far, but they agree that in three out of five cases, 
gout has been inherited. No wonder, then, that 
Horace Walpole grumbled at becoming its victim, 
spite of his virtue and leanness. After comically 
describing himself as wrapped in flannels like the 
picture of a Morocco ambassador, he says: “If 


| either my father or mother had had it, I should not 


dislike itso much. I am herald enough to approve 
it, if descended genealogically; but it is an absolute 
upstart in me, and what is more provoking, I had 
trusted to my great abstinence for keeping me from 
it—but thus it is. If I had any gentleman-like vir- 
tue, as patriotism or loyalty, I might have got some- 
thing by them. I had nothing but that beggarly 
virtue, temperance, and she had not interest enough 
to keep me from a fit of the gout. Another plague 
is, that everybody that ever knew anybody that had 
it, is so good as to come with advice, and direct me 
how to manage it; that is, how to continue to have 
it for a great many years.” 

“When a predisposition for gout exists,” says the 
writer, ‘a fit may be induced by the most contra- 
dictory causes. One man obtains it from a glass of 
port; another, with a draught of lemonade; while a 
glass of ale will suffice with a third. Kingsley’s pet 
northeast wind excites it in some cases; a mathe- 
matical problem has been known to produce it; and 
it has often followed from sudden cold, the drawing 
of a tooth, or loss of blood. It is this uncertainty 
that baffles medical art; what may cure in one case, 
may kill in another. A victim who was racked with 
torture by a glass of wine, found peace in a glass of 
verjuice; a water-drinking lawyer found succor in 
wine; while a wine-bibbing brother obtained relief 
from milk. A German innkeeper was cured by hav- 
ing his feet nailed to a block; a Genevan, by a mad- 
woman rushing into his room, and knocking his feet 
together; and Hone tells us how a ma‘ bull gave 
chase to a gouty old gentleman, and frightened his 
malady away forever.” 

One surprising feature of the gout is the sudden- 
ness of its attack. One may sit entirely in repose, 
with no indication of its approach, and an effurt to 
move will show its complete possession, and the 
victim held as by an armed man. One of our frien:s, 
who was on the jury, was taken thus, and though 
his place of business was but a stone’s cast away, he 
was nearly all the forenoon in reaching his seat. 
Another, a reporter, a class rarely troubled, was 
standing taking notes in a public meeting, and, upon 
turning to go, he was held to the spot by his invisible 
tormentor. It is but just to say that its disappear- 
ance is often as sudden as its coming, though gener- 
ally it remains long enough to prove its mastery. 

The gout has its compensations. Those subject to 
it are not liable to fevers and the epidemics so often 
prevailing. It does not shorten life, except when 
striking to the vitals, and this occurs only through 
carelessness. It was always supposed to lengthen 
life. Lord Lyndburst and Palmerston are both 
examples, beautifully illustrating gout and lorgevity, 
The physician to the Duke of Bouillon had sixty 
years’ experience of the gout, yet at ninety he walked 
firmly, and did not die till he was an hundred. The 
gout js not responsible for more than one death in 
seventeen hundred. Therefore, those afflicted with 
gout have this consolation—that gout has nothing to 
do with the carnage ot the doctor, and that those who 
die of it do so because they leave its safeguard, and 
put themselves in the doctor’s hands, like that old 
Bible king, who tuok sick, and they sent for a 
physician “‘ so that he died.” 

A quaint old writer lett a pamphlet in honor of 
gout. After vindicating the antiquity of his subject 
as something younger than the fall of Adam, sent 
down from heaven mercifully to lengthen the life 
forfeited by man’s transgression, he proceeds to give 
six good reasons why gout +hould be ranked among 
the blessings of earth. Firstly, it gives a man pain 
without danger. Secondly, it is no constant com- 
panion, but allovs its friends lucid intervals, in 
which they experience a delicious enjoyment of 
health, unknown to those who pass through life 
without an ailment. Thirdly, it is a perpetual 
weather-guide, ever ready fur use, in comparison 
with which your barometers and thermometers are 
worthless instruments; and our gout defender pre- 
dicts that, if its signs are properly studied, the time 
would come when no sbip-owner would consider bis 
vessel safe unless commanded by a gouty captain, 
Fourthly and fifthly, gouty people are unplagued 
with headaches, and invulnerable to fever; and 
lastly, gout is incurable! He does not go so far as to 








immortal, although it often keeps a man alive till his 
friends are weary of him; bat he maintains that it 
Paracelsus had the power of making men proof 
against the shafts of death, his secret consisted in 
inoculating them with gout. 

We believe, however, in medicine. The persistent 
agsaults of homopathy will make the worst case of 
gout yield, and diet, with abstinence from malt and 
spices, will effect its subjugation. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


A BRIDAL OvuTFIT.—We recently saw a bridal 
outfit that most any young lady would envy. It was 
very handsome and expensive. The entire trousseau 
includes three dozen of each principal article of un- 
derclothing worn, and all are of the finest quality 
and made in a style which exhausts the art of nee- 
dle-work. The flannel petticoats are wrought from 
four to six inches deep with white silk embroidery, 
which looks like dropped seed pearls. The white 
cambric skirts—puffed, fluted, tucked, and richly 
trimmed with insertion or embroidery, are seventy 
inches deep on the back, for wear with trained drees- 
es; and, as the young lady is not tall, they must lay 
nearly a yard upon tbe ground. 

The chef decure, however, consists of the bridal 
set—six pieces, including corset cover, over-skirt, 
and short skirt worn under the hoop The short 
skirt is cut out in Vandykes, each Vandyke being 
formed of alternate embroidery and Valenciennes 
insertion, and the whole edged with a frill of Valen- 
ciennes. The entire front of the night-dress and the 
yoke is composed of medallions of needle-work, set 
in narrow flutings of Valenciennes lace, upon a foun- 
dation made of insertion, alternating with frills of 
Valenciennes, and the designs of lace and needlework 
upon all these six principal garments are lined with 
white satin. 

In view of the material and the amount cf labor, 
the cost of the “ bridal set” seems small at $600. 
The cost of the whole trousseau, which includes no 
dresses, with the exception of six robes de chambre 
will be $2500. In addition to this, the bridal veil 
alone costs $2000; and the bridal dress of rich white 
satin with point lace flounce and trimmings, $2000 
more. Then her diamonds, and ber cashmere! But 
these are to be supplied by the bridegroom. May 
heaven help him! 

A BEAUTIFUL MURDERESS.—Tbe beautiful mur- 
deress, Baroness Ebergenyi, now in jail in Vienna, 
was recently caught bribing ore of the keepers to 
take a letter trom her to her relatives. For this at- 
tempt to violate the prison rules, she was sentenced 
to forty-eight hours in the dark cell, on water and 
bread. Up to that time, she bad always main- 
tained the most surprising self-possession; but when 
she was taken to the dark cell, and saw the straw on 
which she was to lie for two days, she burst into a 
violent fit of weeping and sobbing, and then, getting 
desperate, she resisted the jailors, who finally, after 
tearing her whole dress, hurled her headlong into 
the cell. Only five months since, she was stiil admit- 
ted to the most aristocratic circles, and generally 
admired for her beauty and grace. 

CHATFLAINES —Theee are either leather or steel 
chains, five in number, at the end of each hanging 
some indispensable object belonging to the ladies, 
such as a thimble, a pair of scissors, a pencil case, 
and such like. But these chatelaines are useful. 
Those which are worn with fuil dress are leas 80, and 
much more costly. They consist of a jewelled hook 
set with pearls, rubies and diamonds, which can be 
dismounted from the five chains and worn as a 
brooch. It is ornamented with the initials and crest 
of the wearer. On the chains hang a medallion (of 
course some portrait), a scent bottle, a pencil, ivory 
tablets, and a diminutive porte-monnaie or watch, 
not much larger than a gold five-franc piece. Each 
article is wrought and set in the same style as the 
hook, so that the worth of such an ornament is very 
considerable. 

AN EMPRESS SNEEZING.—A Paria reporter, de- 
scribing the entrance of the imperial party at a court 
ball, remarks, “ The neglect of servants in our days 
really ought to be punished. A door or window 
must have been left open, for a cold wind greeted 
the court group as they reached the first landing of 
the staircase. The empress sneezed twice!” 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossIpr.—Twelve dozen 
handkerchiefs, not one of which would do service for 
a cold in the head, and the same number of petti- 
coats, formed part of the trousseau of a Paris bride. 
——The new Paris style of wearing the hair is called 
the “‘out of water” headdress. It is simply a whole 
head of hair brushed back over the ears without the 
the slightest ornament.—The King of Prussia has 
sent a horse worth $760 as a wedding gift to Prince 
Umberto of Italy ——A Brooklyn lady is dying from 
paralysis caused by tight lacing ——One of the Men- 
ken’s husbands has got a divorce from her ——Harry 
A. Lindsay and C. H. Leach, two hot-blooded youths 

of twenty-one, fought a duel about a lady at Kokomo, 
Ind., a few days since. By agreement they tired only 
once, and neither of the Spooneys was smart enough 
to hit the other, so that neither was hurt. “ Sooth- 
ing Syrup” for two would have been more appropri- 
ate.—— Several white women recently marricd 
negroes in Guilford County, North Carolina.—The 
New York Times says the stories about female gam- 





assert that gout will render its possessors actually 


bling houses in that city are pure inventions. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


HARPERS’ PHRASE-BOOK: or, Hand-Book of 
Talk for Travellers and Schools Being a guide to 
conversation in English, French German and Ital. 
jan, on a New and Improved Method. Intended to 
accompany ‘* Harpers’ Hand-Book for Travellers,” 
By W_ Pembroke Fetridge, author of “H 
Hand-Book,” assisted by Professors of Heidelberg 
University. With Concise and Explicit Roles for 
the Pronunciation of the Different Languages, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
“ Never go to France unless you know the lingo,” 

says the ok] song; but that precaution is rendered 

almost unnecessary by Mr. Fetridge’s new book, that 
admits of one, ever so unfamiliar, calling for what he 

wants, and not incurring the danger of receiving a 

rock when he wants bread. We conceive it must re- 

move @ mountain of difficulty, and in that case will 

be a valuable help to the traveller. For sale by A. 

Williams & Co. 


THE ANTIQUARY. A Romance. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 


This is the cheap Waverley edition, and isa very 
desirable work for such as wish to possess the novels 
of the great romancer at a moderate price. The 
present volume is illustrated with the picture of Elie 
Ochiltree and Sir Arthur Wardour in the ruin. For 
sale by Lee & Shepard. 


THE MEXICAN: or, Love and Land. Founded om 
the Invasion 01 Maximilian. By John M. Dagnall, 
author of “* Daisy Swain.” New York: American 
News Company. 


A book of two hundred pages, in smooth and pleas- 
ant blank verse, teliing a story of love and patriotism 
ina fervid and effective manner, is this of Mr. Dag- 
nall. It abounds with fine sentiment, the story is 
well told, and the work is in all respects very credit- 
able. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


THE OLp CuRIOsITY SHOP; AND REPRINTED 
PiEcEs. By Charies Dickens. With Ten Iusira 
tions. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


Thix volume of the “Charlies Dickens E-ition,” 
well printed, well bound, well proportioned, substan- 
tial, and elegantly illustrated, contains the most 
charming story that ever was printed, the reading of 
which must pleasure even the Reverend gentleman, 
who says that reading of Dickens always gives him 
sense of “mental vacuity.” No story ever gave 
greater delight to the world, and no one has been 
wider read. It is worthy of the beaatiful furm in 
which it appears. 

CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. A Novel. By M. E. 

Braddon, author of * Birds of Prey,” “Aurora 


Floyd,” etc. A Sequel to Birds ot Prey. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Miss Braddon steps at once before a large audience 
of readers. Her admirers are numerous, who will 
find the present book fully up to the one of which it 
is asequel. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. By Elizabeth Keckley, for- 
merly a Slave, but more recently Modiste, and 
Friend to Mrs. Abraham Lincoln. Or, Thirty 
Years a Slave, and Four Years in the White House. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co 


If ever a poor woman had occasion to say, with 
Jack Falstaff, “Save me from my friends,” it is Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln, who is suff-ring from the book as 
titled above, written by a colored person, who is the 
extreme of vanity and egotism, in which Mrs Lin- 
coln is undoubtedly truly shown, but whose portrai- 
ture should not bave been so faithfully drawn. There 
is much in her character that a friendly hand should 
have concealed, and little that needed portrayal at 
all. She is represented as vain, coarse, selfish, ex- 
travagant, malignant, ambitious, impulsive, unscru- 
pulous, and the friendship of the ‘friend of Mrs. 
Abraham Lincoln ” scarcely appears from the perusal. 
The narrative gives much of the inner view of the 
Presidential home, showing Mr. Lincoln in the most 
amiable and noble lights in his family relations, and 
in his large-heartedness, affording another testimo- 
nial to his greatness. The whole tenor of the book is 
to show the relation of Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley with 
great people, and this is from beginning to end an 
emphatic blowing of her own trumpet, all the rest 
incidental and secondary. For sale by A. Williams 
& Co. 


OcR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 


SKETCHES By Boz. Illustrative of Everyday Life 
and Everviay Peuple. 


HARD TIMES and ADDITIONAL CHRISTMAS STO- 
—. on Charles Dickens. New York: D. 


These four volumes belong to the cheap series of 
Dickens, that approaches completion. It is wonder- 
ful that so much reading can be furnished for ¢o little 
money, “ Our Mutual Friend,” for instance, of three 
hundred and forty pages, being sold for the low price 
of thirty-five cents. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 


DAVID, THE KING OF ISRAEL: A Portrait 
from Bible History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Frederick William Krammacter, D D., autbor of 
* Elijah the Tishbite,” etc. Translated under the 
Express Sanction of the Author, by the Rev. M.G. 
Easton, MA. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This is a life of David, written in a highly enthusi- 
astic strain, and colored with just enough of imagin- 
ation to render it a very artistic work. It is exceed- 
ingly interesting. The deep lines of character of the 
grand old Israelite are fally brought out, and the 
mere Scriptural David becomes colossal under the 
author’s manipulations. We see points we never 8a¥ 
before, and yield our tribute anew to the genius that 
has been confirmed by ages, but which is made 
} lainer and more glorious by the illumination of in- 
tellectnal and spiritual sympathy. For sale by 4 
Williams & Co. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OVER THE BAR. 


BY James FRANKLIN rirrs. 
Revond this sharp-drawn, dusky tine, 
Green waters wash the sedgy shore, 
W here, from their fr off home, and thine, 
The Mississippi's currents pour. 


Peace slumbers on the river's breast, 
And on the fair expanse of green, 
Bat bere, in turbulent anrest, 
The dark gulf mars the sunny scene. 


A simple line, a watery thread 

Divides thia darkness from that light, 
Mysterious as the sombre red 

The twilight draws ‘twixt day and night. 


The channel vaguely crosses o'er, 
An anseen path, where pliots steer, 
Where leadsmen shout, and billows roar, 
And death and danger hover near. 


The black waves toss me in their arms 
Outside the shoals, beyond the bar; 

But thou art shielded from alarms, 
Where flows the infant stream afar. 


To-morrow's sun shall see me gain 
The shoals beyond that mystic line, 

And still upon the bar shall wane 
‘That separates thy life from mine, 


For thou art like the river's flow, 
As calm, as gentle, as serene; 

* But lives like (Aine must always know 
More of dark waters than of green."* 


God help me!—so you said; and 1l— 
Forgive me that I still must gaze 
° With many a proud heart's bitter sigh 
Where wind the river's peaceful ways! 


That still a spirit uncontrolled 
Must wrestle with its heaviest woe, 
As o'er the bar is sometimes rolled 
The darker waves’ wild overflow! 
* Written off Southwest Pass, mouth of the Missi» 
April, 1864, 
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THE STORY 


THE SEVERN?) 


BY MARGARET VERNE,. 











CHAPTER V. 
RULN, 


N all the great, wide city, ' 
bad not been so bright and b 
a bome as Paulie Daggett’s—' 
the destroyer came. Every! 
beautiful that taste could d 
and money purchase was t 
found within it; and the mist 
light of beart, fitted throu, 
like a bright-hued bird, 
laughter or song forever on 
lips. 

How it all came about, I 
hardly tell. The devil har «- 
workshop, aud nut erour ° 
with which to work bis © 
What one cannot do another | 
and in this grand master’s ser | 
there is little plaint of weariness. 

The pretty little Paulie first got it into ber br 
head that her husband —great, honest, true sul, 
would have died to save her a moment's pain —did 
care enough for her, or caring for ber. did not pay 
the attention that was justly her due, What 
business, that it should be more thought of than 
pretty iadjship? what the pureuit of wealth, th» 
should cross with her girlish plans tor pleasure? 

To be sure she was an free as the air,andhadn |; 
wish ungratified. She knew from the depths of 
exacting little heart that her husband worshi; 
her, and that it was only for her future that h- 
bored so perseveringly, and so unceasingly. & 
had she not @ right. yet, to the old lover like dr 
tion and attentions? B-cause she was Paulie I) 
gett, instead of Paulie Ford, must she settle d | 
into a domestic humdrum of life, with never « tit 
Of flirtation by way of variety, or a spice of adven! 
to break the monotony of the fast-going weeks 
months? 

True, these thoughts had never occurred to 
antil Rofas Carney, soft voiced and tender of sper 
showing her a thousand and one pretty little att 
tions, had crossed her way. She thought of it aft 
wards, when groping along in hopeless darkners,»\ ' 
looking in vain for one ray of light by which to ge 
her weary feet back to the old, innecent paths. 

Crouched away by herself jong days through, | 
bright hair undressed and uncuriet, ber tired, thr 
bing head bent upon her little white hands, she! 
ample time to retrace the road which had b& 
travelled to her ruin. How Cwled nd deceived + 














* been by his tender flatteries; how eagerly + 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OVER THE BAR. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Beyond this sharp-drawn, dusky line, 
Green waters wash the sedgy shore, 

Where, from their far off home, and thine, 
The Mississippi's currents pour. 


Peace slumbers on the river's breast, 
And on the fair expanse of green, 
But here, in turbulent unrest, 
The dark gulf mars the sunny scene. 


A simple line, a watery thread 

Divides this darkness from that light, 
Mysterious as the sombre red 

The twilight draws ‘twixt day and night. 





The channel vaguely crosses o'er, 
An unseen path, where pilots steer, 
Where leadsmen shout, and billows roar, 
And death and danger hover near. 


The black waves toss me in their arms 
Outside the shoals, beyond the bar; 

But thou art shielded from alarms, 
Where flows the infant stream afar. 


To-morrow’'s sun shall see me gain 
The shoals beyond that mystic line, 

And still upon the bar shall wane 
That separates thy life from mine. 


For thou art like the river's flow, 
As calm, as gentle, as serene; 

* But lives like thine must always know 
More of dark waters than of green."’ 


God help me !—so you said; and I— 
Forgive me that I still must gaze 
- With many a proud heart's bitter sigh 
Where wind the river's peaceful ways! 


That still a spirit uncontrolled 
Must wrestle with its heaviest woe, 
As o'er the bar is sometimes rolled 
The darker waves’ wild overflow! 
* Written off Southwest Pass, mouth of the Mississippi, 
April, 1864. 
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THE STORY 


THE SEVERNS. 


BY MARGARET VERNE, 





CHAPTER V. 
RUIN. 


N all the great, wide city, there 
had not been so bright and happy 
a home as Paulie Daggett’s—auntil 
the destroyer came. Everything 
beautiful that taste could desire 
and money purchase was to be 
found within it; and the mistress, 
light of beart, flitted through it 
like a bright-hued bird, with 
laughter or song forever on her 
lips. 

How it all came about, I can 
hardly tell. The devil has a wide 
workshop, and nutierous tools 
with which to work his will. 
What one cannot do another can, 
and in this grand master’s service 
there is little plaint of weariness. 

The pretty little Paulie first got it into ber bright 
head that her husband—great, honest, true soul, that 
would have died to save her a moment’s pain—did not 
care enough for her, or caring for her. did not pay her 
the attention that was justly her due. What was 
business, that it should be more thought of than her 
pretty iadyship? what the pursuit of wealth, that it 
should cross with her girlish plans for pleasure? 

To be sure she was as free as the air, and had not a 
wish ungratified. She knew from the depths of her 
exacting little heart that her husband worshipped 
her, and that it was only for her future that he la- 
bored so perseveringly, and so unceasingly. Still, 
had she not a right, yet, to the old lover-like devo- 
tion and attentions? Because she was Paulie Dag- 
gett, instead of Paulie Ford, must she settle down 
into a domestic humdrum of life, with never a tit-bit" 
of flirtation by way of variety, or a spice of adventure 
to break the monotony of the fast-going weeks and 
months? 

True, these thoughts had never occurred to her 
until Rufus Carney, sott voiced and tender of speech, 
showing her a thousand and one pretty little atten- 
tions, had crossed her way. She thought of it after- 
wards, when groping along in hopeless darkness, and 
looking in vain for one ray of light by which to guide 
her weary feet back to the old, innocent paths. 

Crouched away by herself long days through, her 
bright hair undressed and uncurled, her tired, throb- 
bing head bent upon her little white hands, she had 
ample time to retrace the road which had been 
travelled to her ruin. How fooled and deceived she 
» been by his tender flatteries; how eagerly she 








had sipped the wine of his praise, little knowing that 
it was the foulest poison which worked such madness 
within her veins! 

No, her husband did not care for her. Possession 
had satisfied his love! (Had it been love to be so 
satisfied? was the subtle query breathed in her ears). 
The pursuit of gain was more to this man, who had 
vowed to love and protect her through lite, than the 
pure, womanly soul with which his own had been 
mated! Could a woman live without companionship 
and affection? Would she not turn towards the 
light of love, as a flower turns its face towards the 
warmth of the sun? Was there any marriage after 
love was gone? Any union when nothing save the 
chains of use bound them together? Coulkl the soul, 
the loving soul of the wife, be expected to feed day 
after day upon the dry husks—unmoistened by a 
single kernel of pure grain—offered it? No, no,a 
thousand times, no! It was not nature, so. It was 
not as the loving God and Father had intended it. 
It was not the heart’s best and truest religion. 

So the poor thing had gone on—led by a false glare 
—allured by a false light—so far away from every- 
thing that was true, so dizzy and ligbt-of-head, that, 
had she willed it, she could not have found the way 
back. Now everything seemed hopeless. Her hus- 
band did not seek her presence even to upbraid ber. 
She could have borne curses better than this con- 
tinued silence. The house, lately so full of gayety 
and social lite, had grown to be as silent as a tomb. 
The parlors did not see the sunlight tor days through. 
Even the flowers drooped, and the birds ceased to 
sing. The servants moved about with soft steps and 
hushed voices, as if a corpse waited in the household 
for a burial. A corpse in good truth! One that 
years would not soften the memory of, or the deepest 
grave hide entirely ont of sight! 

One night while Paulie was crouching befcre her 
fire she thought she heard her husband’s step below. 
For days she had been waiting and praying for this. 
It seemed to her that if he could only know how she 
had suffered he would forgive her. Not forgive her, 
and take her back; she did not hope for that. He 
was too great, and good, and noble for her, now. 
Though she did penance for yeara—living a life of 
poverty and seclusion, mortifying the flesh in every 
way, she could never hope to reach his side again, so 
far, so very far beneath him had she fallen. These 
thoughts tbrobbed painfully through her tired head, 
as she heard the heavy step pacing backward and 
forward in the parlors below. O, for one night of the 
old, sweet rest! O, for one little hour of peaceful, 
dreamless sleep! Would it not come to her with his 
forgiveness? 

She wrapped her shawl about her and stole down 
stairs, her bright hair hanging in a tangled mass 
about her shoulders, and her great, pleading eyes 
looking out from her white, pinched face. More like 
a child than a woman she crept through the door, 
her lashes heavy with tears, and her small hands 
clasped before her. Reuben Daggett paused in his 
walk to look at her, more of pity than anger in his 
hollow eyes. Since that terrible night he had not 
seen her until now. How was it possible for her to 
change so mach, in so short a time! ‘The pink cheeks 
faded to a deathly white—the pretty mouth straight, 
ashy and rigid, the blue-veined temples sunken, and 
great leaden circles about the eyes. 

*¢ @vod God, woman!” he said, staring down upon 
her. ‘But you have found the wages of sin, most 
truly, death!” 

**O, worse than death, Reuben!” she answered, 
without lifting her eyes to his face. ‘‘ When death 
comes to us we rest in our graves—but I can find no 
rest whichever way I go.” 

**Do you expect to rest in your grave?” he asked, 
fiercely. 

** Yes, it you will furgive me before I die.” 

* Then you will know only such rest as the victim 
knows upon the rack; as the worm knows, coiling 
and writhing upon a bed of coals! Furgive—/ for- 
give. You do not know me, woman!” 

*¢O Reuben, be merciful to me, merciful tome! It 


her thin little hand hard against her heat. ‘“‘ I know 
it is breaking—l know it will tree me. You are 
already free.” 

‘*Free!”? he repeated, scornfnlly; ‘do you think 
it rests so lightly on me, then? Lovok at me, and 
see!” 

She raised her eyes slowly to his face, and shudder- 
ed to see how old and pinched it had grown. 

** Poor Reuben!” she cried, cowering down at his 
feet, and covering her face with her hands. ‘If you 
will only strike me dead !’” 

** Death is mercy, creature! J know no mercy!” 

“ Don’t call me that; don’t call me creature!” she 
said, springing up, with childish impulsiveness. 
** Upon me the curse lies; upon my head all the ter- 
rible misery weighs. Yuu can go free—you, away up 
there upon your lofty, sinless heights, can afford to 
be merciful to the sin- steeped wretch who was too 
weak to walk upright by your side.” . 

‘* I know no mercy,” he repeated. 

“* Look here!” she cried, growing almost wild, and 
pushing her bright bair back from her face. ‘‘ How 
have you lived all your life through? Tell me that! 
Before I was your wife,through all those lung years of 
vandering, were your ways immaculate? And bave 
you ever asked me to forgive you? If I had lived my 
maidenbood as you lived your bachelor lite, would 
you have taken me to your home and beart? Where 
should I have been? should I have been fit only to 
mate with a lily-white soul? Yet, remember, Reu- 
ben Daggett, that when you made me yours, I was 





as spotless and pure as the forest snows; that until 


can’t last long, 1 have known it for days,” pressing | 





ONION. 


that one Gaunable i: oment, when everything good 
in heaven and earth seemed to forsake me, I was as 
leal to you as you to me!” 

** And yet, Pauline, after I was made yours—after 
you were my own biessed wife, nothing could have 
taken me from you.” 

‘Then thank God for your strength,” she said. 

“For my love, which you never knew, else you 
had not fallen.” 

She winced at this. 
I did love you!” 

He shook his head. 

**] know you were stronger,” she went on, ‘but 
did you always shield me in your strength? I do not 
blame you, God knows I do not, it was only because 
you trusted me so much; but, if you had watched 
me @ little closer, guarded me as I needed to be 
guarded, until my years had made me steadier—just 
as my mother would have done, had she been alive 
and with me. Why, it seems to me to-night, Reu- 
ben, as I stand here in all this blackness and despair, 
that we might, even now,have been happy together!” 

He took a step towards her, and then recoiled, 
shuddering. 

**T can’t, can’t!” he sobbed, covering his face with 
his hands. 

**T only ask to be forgiven,” she cried, clinging to 
his hand. ; 

** No, no, Pauline, not even that!” 

She pressed her cheek, which had changed from 
deadly pallor to the scarlet flush of fever, close 
against his icy hand. 

*‘ Look here, Reuben,” she said, her voice growing 
soft and tender, ‘you must forgive me before I go. 
Remember I was your wife once, your own little 
wife; that for three long years my head shared the 
same pillow with yours—and all that time through, I 
was true to you—just as I promised before God to be 
Wont you, for the sake of those blessed years, say 

that you forgive me? for the sake of the times when 
I slept in your arme—close to your heart, my cheek 
against youre? God will love you better for forgiv- 
ing me! Christ and his good angels will come nearer 
to you.” 

The frame of the strong man shook with soba, but 
bv worl or look he gave no sign that he heard her. 
She rested her burning face against his arm, and 
tried to nestle it against his breast. He put her away 
gently, but firmly. The poor creature stepped back 
from him without a word, while a look of hopeless 
despair shone from her wild eyes. All her strength 
seemed to leave her, then, and she reeled away from 
him as though a sudden blow had staggered her. 
Her face changed, as if years, instead of moments, had 
left their impress upon it. There was no hope! 

Out of the room she made her way, crushed and 
broken in heart and spirit. Softly the little slippered 
feet dragged their weizht up the long flight of stairs 
to her room—to what had once been their room—alas! 
theirs no longer—theirs never any more! She took 
her old place before the blazing fire, bending a va- 
cant stare upon the bright coals. She used to make 
pictures, with Reuben, before that very grate. It 
would never be again! The bit of a clock in the 
corner told the hours sharply, but she did not heed it. 
She sat rigid and silent with her hancs clasped before 
her, like a piece of beautiful statuary. 

But beneath the staring. almost set eye, within tre 
hopeless, breaking heart, an awful purpose was being 
slowly but surely worked out. It increased with 
the hours, and grew in intensity with the deepening 
night. She thought, while sitting there, what a 
happy thing it was for mothers that they could not 
see the future of their children when they were first 
laid in their arms. If ber mother had read her years, 
like the pages of a plainly-written book, would her 
face ever have known the tender touch of a mother’s 
lips? Would she not have pushed ber baby-mouth 
trom her pure breast, even refusing her food? And 
then she thought (all the while, as though she were 
using some « ne else’s brain, so far cff and distant was 
it all), that God had been mercitul to her in not giv- 
ing ber children! Still might it not, atter all, have 
saved her! Would she have held motherhood more 
sacred than wifchood! 

She beat the air about her face with her hands, as 
if trying to frighten away the thoughts that swarmed 
about her. She was tired of thinking. She wanted 
rest. Atter a while she heard the hall door open, and 
a light step ascend the stairs and enter the room ad- 
joining hers. She knew that her husband’s nephew, 
Walter Daggett, had returned. He had been absent 
ever since that black night—that awful night so far, 
so very far away; that night when her youth and 
innocence left her forever. Yes, she remembered it 
very plainly, now, although with somebody’s borrow- 
ed brain. Walter was going to act in a tableau with 
them. He was dressed in the garb of a woman—in 
a long, trailing-dress of gray cloth, with collar and 
cuffs. How suddenly he went away—he could not 
even have had time to change his dress! Now he 
was back again, and she must face him; he, the in- 
nocent boy, who knew all her sin. His coming would 
bring it all back. It would all have to be lived over 
again. She had not strength for it; no, no, she could 
not go through with it—sbe could not see him. Be- 
sides, what was the use, Reuben would not forgive 
her! His heart was turned to stone; nothing could 
move it. Hers had been crushed and broken in 
making the attempt. 

Reuben, dear old Reuben would not forgive her— 
how very strange and oda! How many times in her 
childish wavwardness had she been to him to ask 
forgiveness? H»>w many times had he taken her on 
his knee— but, no, she woul’ not think of that! How 


**O Reuben, I did love you— 





foolish, to Le forever fa» *in3 about the grave- 


clothes of the dead, He would never forgive her 
again. She had sinned too deeply, now. 

1t must all mean something, and in her weariness 
it all seemed answered by one word, and that word, 
death. She bad fought against it, but it was too late, 
She hoped that Reuben would not be sorry when be 
found her lying white and stiff in their own pretty 
room. He had been troubled enough—if she could 
take all his pain from the worki with her when she 
went! 

She heard Walter go down stairs to the parlor 
whore she had left Reuben. She heard the murmur 
of voices—now wild and excited, now tremulous and 
low, and she knew what it all meant—just what the 
burden of their speech was, So twelve o’clock came, 
and with it an odd, strange fancy. She arose and 
went with slow, staggering steps, to her wardrobe. 
One by one she drew forth every article of her bridal 
outfit; the heavy dress of white moire—the long veil 
with its fastenings of pearls and flowers, the white 
gloves, and tiny kid slippers, and even the satin 
garters with their silver clasps. She smoothed out 
her hair until it fell one rippling wave down her 
shoulders, shining like a mass of glittering gold 
through the soft meshesof her veil. If Reuben cou!d 
only see her now! But he would see her—and would 
he be sorry, ever so little sorry, that she was gone? 
She sat down, and wrote on a slip of paper: 

* Reuben would not forgive me; God will. 
going to God,” 

Then, with a wine-glaes of dark liquid in her hand, 
she laid down upon her bed. She sat upright fora 
moment, holding the sparkling glass between her 
eyes and the light. Then she put it to ber lips, and 
swallowed the contents. So poor Paulie Daggett 
went to sleep! 


Iam 





CHAPTER VI. 


A LITTLE MIXED. 


PuzZzLE over the sul ject as long as he might, cr 
study it ever so attentively, there was but one way 
that Charles Severn could find in which he could 
guard Miss Lorton with any degree of safety, and 
that was in confiding her secret to his sister Mada-~ 
line. She was watchful, keen, and always at the 
post of danger, so that there was little chance for a 
surprise. If matters assumed a very serious form, of 
course, the young lady would have to find another 
home; but, at the onset, there seemed no necessity 
for her taking such a step. Besides, it was somewhat 
damaging to the youth's self-esteem, to doubt, fora 
moment, that he was not able to protect the girl, who 
had so trustingly thrown herself upon his care. 

So that night Charles was closeted with Madaline 
for a full hour, cautiously imparting what it was ab- 
solutely necessary for her to know, and as cautiously 
withholding every crumb of information that was not 
positively needed for the safety of his cause. 

** Now, I have a feeling,” he said, “ that this feliow, 
this man-devil (he hated him most cordially already), 
met Miss Lorton here only by chance, but it would 
be a difficult thing to convince her of this. I think,” 
he continued, cautiously ling his g d, and 
watching his sister’s face, ‘that there has been a 
little mystery hereabouts, of late.” 

* You do!” 0; ening her eyes wide upon him. 

** Yea, and that the Miss James that I was intro- 
duced to last evening—” 

‘* What about her’” interrupted Madaline. 

“ Her’ sepeated Charles, langhing to himself, to 
see the girl's face crimson. ‘ Nothing, only she—he 
—wore a woman’s dress better than 1 could have 
done it. That’s all.” 

** Charles!” 

“Don’t stare at me in that way, Maddie; I'm net 
at all curious about it; you con have the dear little 
secret all to yourself—and | observe it is very dear to 
you—cnly help me in this other affair.” 

“ Well,” she answered, simply, glad of a chance to 
compromise matters. 

* You'll be watchfal—constantly on the alert? 
You'll spy on our beloved stepmother’s actions?” 

‘Most certainly I'll spyon her. Be assared of 
that,” she answered, warmly. “ And now let me say 
here, that she is at the bottom of all this trouble, and 
that Miss Lorton had nothing to do with that per- 
son's Call last evening. After he saw Mrs. Severn he 
went directly up stairs. And he came pretty near 
getting his face slapped, too,” she added, as though 
the thought comforted ber. 

‘*Not by the young lady!” Charles exclaired, 
feigning surprise. ‘‘ Not by the curly-headed Miss 
James!” 

** Never mind by whom,” she said, a little crustily. 
**You have enough to do to look after your affiirs. 
I congratulate you that your heroine is young, pretty 
and lady!tixe.” 

* And that she wears dresses, and not @ coat and 
breeches,” he + dded, dodging a blow. 

The following morning Mr. Carney redeemed his 
promise, and paid his respects to Mra. Severn. With- 
out alluding to the disappointment of the evening 
before, he proceeded to make himself a« agreeable 
and interesting as possible; this, too, without notic- 
ing Madaline by word or leok, after his first indiffer- 
ent salutation. He could adapt bimaelf te whatever 
society he pleased, without making much of an effort 
to do so, for he was a keen rea‘er of human nature, 
and verv seldom found himself at fault concerni: g 
his swiftly-formed judgments of men and + omen. 
So, in a marvellously short space of tine, he had 
Mrs. Severn well mounted upon her favorite bh: bby 
horse, riding away with the ease and grae that 
characterized her at such times. Hardly ® disease 
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what this lady could tell something of its workings | warning. The shop was only two or three squares | 


upon her own enfeebled system. She seemed to | away, and she could be back before she was hardly 
pride herself upon possessing a body that had not a missed, she thought. As she walked rapidly along, 
single sound member. She ran the whole gamut, | she became suddenly conscious that some one, in the 
from corns up to diseases of the brain, with the same | crowd, was keeping step beside her. Her heart grew 


ease and fluency that a peddler cries off his wares. 


| as heavy as lead. She raised her eyes to look into 


“I'll be demmed!” Carney ejaculated, several | the smiling face of Rufus Carney. 


times, under bis breath, as she went with perfect self- 


abandon over the ground. 


“T think, Mrs. Severn, that you need stimulants of 
some kind. Of course, nothiug common—a person of 
your very delicate organization should use the utmost 
caution in procuring liquors of all kinds. Now, it 
seems to me, that a few bottles of rare Old Port, jadi- 


ciously taken, would improve you greatly.” 


“ Yes, I dare say,” with a long sigh, “ but it is very 
expensive for poor people; and a cheap article is 


worse than none.” 
* Very true,” he answered, laughing, to himself; 


‘but, my dear Mrs. Severn, if you would allow me 


the pleasure of presenting you a dozen bottles of the 
right brand, say, for the sake of the service that you 
had the good-will to do me.” 

“O sir, you are too kind—too kind!” she exclaim- 
ed, her cheeks flashing up like a girl’s. 

“T really believe she thinks that I want to make 
love to her!” was his inward ejaculation. But he 
had no doubt that the dozen bottles of Old Port 
would be accepted! 

So the conversation ran on until quite noon, Rufus 
Carney terribly bored, and feeling very much as 
thongh he were breathing the air of a pest house, 
and Mrs. Severn in the seventh heaven of delight. 

“Of course, he would take dinner with them. 
They had nothing very inviting, but they should be 
so delighted!” 

Through the half-open door poor Madaline heard 

the invitation with a sinking heart. Here was busi- 
ness in good earnest —dinner on hand, and Miss Lor- 
ton to warn—how could she ever manage it! 
" Just then Mrs. Severn made her appearance, to 
lend a helping hand. “Such a delightful gentleman, 
Madaline,” she whispered, all excitement. ‘ He’ll 
just suit you. He’s so intelligent—nothing common 
about him.” 

Bat Madaline turned away with a sniff of her 
pretty nose, and secretly wished him in the middle of 
the Red Sea, 

“1 wish you’d take a paper into him, or your 
library book. You have one of Thackeray’s out, 
haven’t you?” 

Maddie opened her eyes in wonder. This from 
Mrs. Severn, atter the lecture she had read her upon 
novel-reading, when the inoffensive volume was 
brought home? 

“Beg your pardon, madam,” she said, sharply; 
* he’ll have to do without paper and books for all me. 
You can carry them if you like to him.” 

And Mrs. Severn, nothing loath, as amiable and 
wordy as though the coming event of Port had cast 
its shadow—directly down her throat, returned all 
smiles to Mr. Carney. 

“ Her daughter’s library book—perhaps he would 
like to glance it over.” 

‘* Most certainly!” giving a little start of surprise. 
“ Your daughter! Is it possible that the young lady, 
so closely resembling yourself, is your daughter? I 
supposed her to be your sister!” 

This was the crowning bubble in the overjoyed 
woman’s cup! She returned to the kitchen, as if 
“ skating through the air on moonbeams,”’ to put in 
use Ruf Carney’s thought concerning her. 

“ He thought you were my sister!’’ she whispered, 
in Madaline’s ear, giving her a nudge in the side 
that made the poor girl start with pain. 

“ He is making sport of you, Mrs. Severn,” she an- 
swered, turning away, impatiently. 

“Sport, indeed! The impudent thing—why should 
he wish to make sport of me, I would like to know!” 

“ Because you are an old fool!” came the answer, 


. More truthful than complimentary; while the blue- 


and-white coverlet upon the lounge in the corner 
began a series of movements, as though it were ina 
fit. 

** Now, Mr. Severn,” began the dame, in a depreca- 
tory tone, “‘ what’s the use for you to break out in 
that fearful manner? Shut that door,” to Madaline, 
in a whisper; which order I need not say was at 
once obeyed. 

“You needn’t Mr. Severn me! haven’t I heard 
you going on, cacklety, cacklety all the forenoon, 
when you thought I was asleep? Sounds well, don’t 
it, shut up there for hours with that popinjay that 
you’ve picked up somewhere, and leaving Madaline 
out here drudging by herself.” 

‘* Pshaw, father, as though I cared!’ 

“Now, Mr. Severn, there’s no use in your going on 
80; Mr. Carney is a gentleman, and you will be de- 
lighted with him when you know him! He is com- 
ing out to dinner, on purpose to see you, and I want 
you to go into the bedrovom and put on your other 
coat, and fix yourself up for him a little.” 

** Keep still, or I'll throw this pillow at you.” 

He had it upin his hands, aimed directly at the 
dame’s head. She put her lips to his ear, and whis- 
pered a few words. The refractory arms went down, 
as if by magic, and he allowed himself to be led into 
the inner room without another word. A shadow 
had been cast down his throat, also. 

While Mrs. Severn was making her husband pre- 
sentable, Madaline clipped on her bonnet and shawl, 
for the purpose of giving Miss Lorton the promised 


“ Well?” she said, angrily, fully realizing the dif- 


“ How the old hospital | ficulties that beset her. She hated this man, and 
talks! She carries more pains than ever was packed 
into an army ambulance in the time of battle!” But 
he said, suavely, with one of his own sympathetic 


jost then it was on her lips to tell him so. 

“I saw you starting out for a walk, and I took the 
liberty of joining you.” 

** And left Thackeray. How could you!” 

* Thackeray is old.” 

“ But Mrs. Severn is not!” a 

He shrugged his shoulders. She was a sharp little 
thing—there was good sport ahead for him. 

“1 prefer Mrs. Severn’s daughter.” 

** Or her sister!’’ 

* You heard it, then? It was not intended for your 
ears.” 

** What a pity that one cannot have patent springs 
affixed to their ears, to reject everything not intend- 
ed for them!” 

** Or a wise little stop-motion to the tongue, to keep 
it from saying silly, foolish things!” 

“Yes. How much it would have saved you to- 
day thd 

“ But it would have lost Mrs. Severn a deal of 
pleasure!” 

“The pleasure of being imposed upon, I suppose 
you mean?” 

“No, I did not mean that. Yet, as far as my 
knowledge of life goes, we are as happy in shams as 
in realities.” 

“IT am an exception to the rule. The exception, 
perhaps, that proves it. Ido not like shams, and so 
most respectfully decline the honor of your com- 
pany.” 

* Declination not accepted. I am just now too well 
entertained to leave you.” 

She could not shake him off, then? What should 
she do? They were close upon Mr. Haven’s store, 
and she expected every moment to meet Miss Lorton. 
She could not stop for a word with Charles, for he 
would immediately recognize him, and be on the 
track at once. She stopped for a t, her face 
puckered up in a scowl, acknowledging herself in 
this thing pretty well outgeneralled. 

** You are troubled?” said Carney. 

** Yes; you trouble me.” 

“You have the virtue of frankness, to say the 
least.” 

“With you—yes. I have no desire to please you. 
How can I help being frank?” 

“No virtue, then. You are only giving vent to 
your spleen?” 

“That is all. I—” 

“Hate me?” 

“T was hesitating about saying that. Hatred im- 
plies feeling. I am perfectly indifferent to you.” 

“And I swear that I am interestedin you! If you 
go on this way, I shall soon love you.” 

“Spare me the humiliation, sir. 
silence.” 

‘Then I will study your face.” 

She drew down her veil spitefully. 


** Shine out, little head, running over with curls— 
Shine out and be my sun!”"’ 





I will keep 


he hummed, improvising a tune. 

She did not answer. The case was getting despe- 
rate. What should she do? It occurred to her then, 
that she might possibly keep him engaged until after 
Miss Lorton took her dinner. There was only oue 
trouble about this; her atepmother world be likely 
to wait for the return of her guest. On the other 
hand, would she not mention his name, and so put 
the young lady on her guard? Madaline settled 
down to the latter conclusion, and changed her tac- 
tics. Mr. Carney watched her curiously. He could 
not quite make her out. 

*‘You should have been named April,” he said, 
after a while. 

‘‘ Because I am so changeable, I suppose?” 

‘6 Yes.” 

* Do you know what I should call you?” 

“Well, what?” 

* Sin.” 

“1 shan’t ask why.” 

** You know.” 

‘*] know your meaning.” 

* Yes, intuitively.” 

“Do you think me so very wicked, then?” he ask- 
ed, with a pretty show of earnestness in his voice. 

She threw up her veil, and looked him fully in the 
face. 

“JT think,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ that you are one of 
the wickedest—if not the wickedest man—that I ever 
met.” 

It was a miracle, wrought in the clear light of that 
winter day, and there was no gainsaying it—Rufus 
Carney’s face flushed at these words—fiushed from 
his forehead to his throat, a good, healthy crimson. 
Madaline did not know that she was witnessing a 
phenomenon, and so lost the full enjoyment of it. 

* Look here, girl,” he said, ‘‘ you have had no rea- 
son to form such an opinion of me.” 

“None that I can give, perhaps. These things 
come by intuition. My first impressions of people 
are usually correct.” 

“And yet,” in a low tone, “ my thoughts were very 
pleasant of you!” 

She looked up into his face, with her frank, girlish 
eyes. : 

““ Why should they not have been?” she asked. 





“ There was no reason,” he said, his voice taking 
on a tone of sadness, or rather approaching as near it 
as it was possible. “ You are young, innocent and 
pure. I am not one to trouble myself about people's 
| opinions,” he went on; ‘still, if 1 could change your 
ideas of me, I should be very glad.” 

“My opinion can work you very little harm.” 

“ Reversed, it might do me an incalculable amount 
of good,” he answered. 

She laughed merrily. 

“ You do not believe it, Miss Madaline?” he asked. 


along in the old, worn grooves of use and habit, till 
the last comes—till death.” 

He shuddered, in spite of himself, at the simple 
words of the girl. What if she were in the right of 
it, and there was no turning back for him? And yet, 
he had always inteuded to repent at some time—he 
did not want to die with his soul unwashed of its sins! 
How would it do to take one beld step forward, shake 
off the old, evil habits of years, and secure this 
young, sweet life to himself, by way of salvation? 
He looked down into the clear face, the wide, low 
brow, and full, red mouth, and thought that it was a 
plan well worth the trying. He could let old Wise 
and his niece go—even his money—for he had enough 
without it. He could fix Madaline’s people down 
somewhere comfortably, and then with her leave that 
part of the world, with its sinful remembrances. 
There was France and Germany, sunny in the 4is- 
tance; Italy, beckoning with a golden hand % all 
like him, who had painful pasts to forget; there was 
ruddy old England to look over—the home of Wallace 
and Bruce to dream beside. 

** Do you think you could save me?” he said, sud- 
denly, turning upon her. 

“7?” her face changing from red tu white. 

** You!” 

“God forbid that I should try!” 

She took in his meaning at once, although, per- 
haps, if she bad been more worldly -wise, she would 
have coquetted with it. 

“You have no desire to do good—to be a mission- 
ary?” half lightly, half bitterly. 

‘The missionary cause, as you refer to it, is over- 
worked,” she answered, laughing. ‘ There is no use 
in it.” 

And yet, if you loved me, you would not hesitate 
to enter the field,” he said. 

* Even if I loved you!” she answered, shuddering 
a little. 

** Nevertheless, little girl,” and his mouth grew 
set and firm with determination, “I shall make a 
trial for your love; and when I once make up my 
mind to anything, be assured that I am not easily 
changed.” 

“And when J make up my mind to—” 

Her eyes met his, full of fire; for the moment she 
was very angry, and could not complete the sentence. 

* You do not change when you make up your mind 
to anything—you were going to say?” he added for 
her. 

“ No.” 

“Very well—we shall have a pleasant siege of it.” 

‘If I thought you were in earnest,” she said, 
laughing, trying to treat the matter lightly, “I 
should try to coax you into the large building 
yonder.” 

** It’s an insane asylum, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; a home fur poor unfortunates, stranded up- 
on one idea.” 

“ Wrecked—eh? That word implies weakness 
somewhere—unsoundness in the make-up. I’m not 
afraid.” 

“Or, that there was something encountered 
stronger than the poor little crafts themselves.” 

‘* We wont argue upon it. Where do you suppose 
Mrs. Severn’s dinner is?” 

“T don’t have much doubt about her tempér. Let 
us go back.” 

As they returned, and passed Mr. Haven’s store, 
Madaline caught the glimpse of Miss Lorton’s dress 
disappearing through a side door. Her heart grew 
light. She knew, for that day, at least, she was free. 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE RETURN. 


WALTER DAGGETT carried a lighter heart back to 
the home of his uncle than he had taken from it. 
Looking the terrible misfortune in the face, had, poz- 
haps, familiarized him with it; something, at least, 
had softened his judgment concerning it, and made 
him more charitable and forgiving. He had fled 
from the house, desperate and hopeless, little caring 
which way his footsteps led him, so that he did not 
find his way back again. He returned, believing in 
his heart that the past might be set aside, and trom 
its blackened ruins something rescued to make life 
endurable—nay, evex peaceful and happy. 
We know how he returned, and how Pauline lis- 
tened with a sinking heart to his coming, thinking 
that the shame of ber past must be revived and lived 
over again. 
“You here, Walter?” his uncle said, looking up 
with wondering eyes, as he entered the parlor, yet 
making no effort to rise and greet him. “I have been 
thinking that you were well rid of this world—be- 
yond its troubles—free from the flesh that clogs.” 
The young man laid his hand on his uncle’s shoul- 
der, as if to arouse him. 

“You are dreaming—you have been dreaming, 
Uncle Rubie!” he said, gently. 

** Would to God that I had, Walter! That I could 
spring from my bed with the darkness, and put all 





“] fear it is too late, Mr. Carney. Men at your | 
time of life do not often change much. They move | 


, this horrible vision out of thought forever—for. 
ever!” 

** It can be softened; robbed of much of its bitter. 
ness.” 

* Poor fool! If you could only endure the agony 
for one brief hour! Boy, wait until you have loved, 
then taik of softening a torture like this!” 

Walter's face, clear and fair, crimsoned at this, 

“ Love sometimes blinds us, uncle,” he said, softly, 
“Its sweetness once changed, what can be more 
bitter?” 

“ Its trast once betrayed! O, to so love and to be 
80 deceived!” 

“If I cannot go quite down to the depths with you, 
uncle, I think I can faintly comprehend something ot 
your suffering. God knows it has never been from 
| me, sleeping or waking, since I last looked upon your 
face. Aud had I not believed that I cond have in 
some way aided you—by my love and sympathy 
softened your grief, I should not have had the cour- 
age tocome home again.” 

*“ Home!” repeated Reuben. “ What a home!” 

“Dark and desolate enough, I know; but not so 
dark and desolate but what it can be brightened and 
cheered.” 

The strong man rocked back and forth, sobbing 
like & chiid. 

‘*I do not think, uncle, that poor little Aunt Pau- 
line was all to blame,” Walter went on, keeping his 
voice low and firm by astrong effort. “I think she 
was left too inuch to herself—too much to the merey 
of the pitiless fiend whom you yourself first brought 
into your home. You trusted her, wholly, it is true; 
but did you protect her as you should have done? 
Ought you to have allowed another to take your place 
as you did— escort her to theatres and parties, walk 
with ker, drive with her, and sit by her side long 
evenings through, while you were away, driving your 
traffic and trade? Even if there had been a neceasi- 
ty for this, should you not have looked to it that in 
ber sweet innocence, her purity, if you will, you did 
not give to her companionship an unprincipled vil- 
lain, a libertine of the blackest dye, who for years 
-has made the betrayal of woman a study, almost an 
art?” 

“*Dare you come back to lecture me, sir?” cried 
Reuben, springing up with knitted brows. “ You, a 
mere boy, whose lips have not yet forgotten the taste 
of your mother’s milk!” 

Walter was silent a moment, keeping down the hot 
words that trembled upon bis tongue. 

“It maiters little as to my age, Uncle Reuben; it 
is only for you to judge whether I have or have not 
spoken truly. There it all lies.” 

“ Whether I blindly, carelessly sacrificed poor Pan- 
line—poor little Pauline, my wife, whom I loved so 
well? O my God, have mercy!” 

“ He will have mercy; and in turn, you must be 
tender and pitiful. Dare you ask, in your selfishness, 
for what you will not grant?”” 

“And yet, 0 Walter! she came to me scarce an 
hour ago, looking so white, and ghastly, and worn, 
holding out her little transparent hands so pitifully 
and pleadingly, begging me to forgive her, and I kept 
my heart hardened like stone. My lips. would not 
utter the word; I put her away from me almost 
fiercely.” 

** Poor little Pauline!” Walter said, half to himse'f. 
“And yet, if you had been in her place, would you 
have reckoned the sin so great? Would she not have 
taken you back to her tender, wifely heart again? 
O, it seems to me that it is all wrong, Uncle Reuben, 
all wrong!” 

** What would you have me do?” speaking as hum- 
bly asa little child. “If you can only leai me in 
any way, only show me a way back to her, I will be 
your slave forever and forever!” 

“T can shor you,” placing both hands upon his 
shoulders, and looking into his sunken eyes. ‘“ For- 
give her, take her back to your heart.” 

“And, then—what then?” seeing that Walter 
hesitated. 

“And then go away from this place, and never re- 
turn. You have nothing to hold you here. You 
have a fortune that places you beyond the need of 
business—” 

“If I could only have thought so before!” he in- 
terrapted. 

“* We will all go together. In a sunnier clime we 
will make a new home, and forget that we once had 
ancld. We will leave it here, hidden in its gloomy 
shadows.” 

Walter spoke in a dreamy tone, a far-off look in 
his eyes, as though he already saw the land of which 
he was speaking. 

“All?” Uncle Reuben repeated. 

“Yes; I have nothing to hold me bere. I am 
through college, and my fortune is at hand, and—and 
>-Uncle Reuben,” stammering and hesitating, “I 
think she loves me!” ~- 

* Boy!” he said, almost sharply; adding, instant- 
ly, in a softened tone, “ Yes, I see what has worked 
this change in you.”’ 

* Something above and beyond me,” be answered, 
smiling. “I know I am young, and £0 is Madaline, 
but I see no use in waiting to grow older. Her life 
is hard and uncongenial, with little prospect of its 
brightening. I may be selfish in it, but I want the 
sole happiness of softening the way for her—it must 
allcome from me. She ia innocent and pure, and 
will never know how we have stumbled bere. Ah, 
Uncle Reuben, I know we can be very happy t2- 
gether!” 

“I believe it, Walter; and may G»1 forever bless 
you!” grasping his hands fervently, as he spoke. 





“And now?” 
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“ Go to poor little Paulie!” 
« Poor littlePaulie, indeed, and yet, God be prais- 


| ed, still my Pauline, my wife!” 


Poor little Paulie, indeed, Reuben Daggett! Pau- 
lie, with her aching heart stilled forever beneath her 
pridal robe! Paulie, face to face with her God, and 
free from the fetters that an hour since held her. 

With a restless, nervous step, Walter paced up 
and down the beautiful parlors, while his uncle went 
on his errand of love and mercy. The birds fluttered 
down from their perches, and gave him a twitter of 
welcome in the dim light. His sleeve brushed a pur- 
ple cone of heliotrope, and the air grew heavy with 
its fragrance. A cluster of lilies, like marble bells, 
swung back and forth as he passed them, greeting 
him with their subtle perfume. 

“You ought to ring out for very joy!” he said, 
holding the fragrant things for a moment in his 
fingers. 

But something said, as if in answer: 

“Toll, toll, toll!” 

A spray of roses, white and waxen, fell across the 
frothy lace of the curtain; and Walter said, toying 
with them as softly as aJune breeze might have 
done: 

“Ye are waiting for the bridal!” 

But something said, as if in answer: 

“Death, death, death!” 

Pansies black, with hearts of vivid gold, lay like 
miniature twilights among soft green leaves. Walter 
bent down to press his lips to their velvet cheeks, 
thinking to himself how beautifully they would 
adorn her hair. And again that voice, solemn and 
mournful, above and around him, said, as if in 
answer: 

“The grave, the grave!” 

The satiny ripeness of scarlet blossoms was lifted 
up to him, bringing to mind the richness of lips he 
had not yet kissed—loving lips, that were breathing 
tender prayers for his return, and the boy-lover soft- 
ly sighed: 

* O love, love, love!” 

That voice clanged back, as though angry with his 
persistency : 

“O passion, passion !”” 

Twitter, twitter, back and forth, went the birds in 
the dim light; rare, golden blooms, with fragrant 
hearts of song—the canaries among flowers and vines 
below, and red birds caught and nested in the filmy 
meshes of a hanging plant above. And Walter stood 
and feasted his eager eyes, seeing as he had never 
before seen, hearing as he had never heard before, 
so wrapped in his golden dream, that no thought of 
heart-break troubled him; no subtle intuition could 
reach him. 

By-and-by, a heavy step aroused him—a slow step, 
that seemed to be an accompaniment of extreme age. 
He turned around quickly, a fear, sudden and sharp 
like a blade, striking his heart. His uncle stopped 
before him, with folded arms, his face like the face of 
the dead. 

“Well?” Walter said. 

“Well, I found her—found my little Paulie! She 
was asleep, with her bright hair hanging like a cloud 
around her—a golden cloud, such as June loves to 
hold in her white, white bosom. I did not awaken 
her. It seemed a pity to arouse her, when she look- 
ed so tired and worn.” 

“Yes,” Walter said, holding his hands fast togeth- 
er to still their shaking. 

“TI forgot to say that she had on her bridal dress, 
white and misty, and cold like snow; her veil, like a 
sheet of foam, clinging to her pretty head, with fro- 
zen flowers; her gloves and slippers like frost, hiding 
her tired hands and feet. Do you hear, Walter—do 
you follow me? 

“ Yes, uncle.” 

“So I did not awaken her. Do you hear that, 
Walter?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“Tcould not awaken her, Walter—do you hear?— 
for she is dead, dead, dead!” he screamed. 

“Dead?” echoed Walter. 

“Yes, in her bridal dress—the same that she wore 
when I made her my wife. You remember it. We 
went to the church one September morning, when 
all the air was golden like her beautiful hair. The 
whole world seemed hushed with quiet happiness for 
us,and along the way to that little village church 
everything seemed touched and brightened by our 
bliss. I promised to love her, then—to love and pro- 
tect her; but I broke my vow, Walter, and that is 
why she left me—went out from me through that icy 
door of death, that she cannot open any more. And, 
think of it, boy, three hours ago she was here in this 
very room, trying to soften me by telling of the time 
when she had slept on my heart, when she was pure 
and good, when she was all my little Paulie, and I 
would not hear her—I would not hold her for a sin- 
gle moment in my arms, and let the poor little golden 
head rest against the breast that had failed toshelter 
it when it needed shelter. And she went away with 
a slow, staggering step. Went up stairs, tottering as 
she went, and 1 crushed down the mighty impulse 
within my heart to follow her. I crucified anew the 
tender Christ within me, and let her go to her death. 

“To her death!” Walter said. 

And the waxen bells of the lilies, close by, tolled it 
out loud-voiced and strong: 

“ Death, death, death!” 

Such shrieks as the awakened canaries seemed to 
give, as though a thousand pains were piercing them 
beneath their amber coats. 

“And now, one thing more, boy!” came ina deep, 
sepulchral tone. 

“ What?” whispered Walter. 





The birds tipped up their bright heads as if to hear, 
and the many blossoms seemed to bend forward upon 
their waxen stems to listen. 

*] MUST HAVE His BLOOD!” 

Blood! The red birds screamed with sudden fright, 
and plashed against the twisted wires of their cage, 
like gory drops. The geraniums, as if sentient and 
human, let fall a few scarlet petals, silently and soft- 
ly. Then Reuben Daggett went out into the night, 
fierce and strong with hate. The stars glittered 
down, cold and unfeeling, and the snow beneath his 
feet gave out a crisp, sharp sound, as he walked 
along. And forever by his side the little white figure 
seemed to float—near him, yet as far off as the stars 
—near him, yet as frosty and cold as the snow. 

All that night he walked with tireless feet up and 
down the great city, waiting for the morn to show 
him the face and form of the man whose blood alone 
could pay the penalty of his terrible crime. All 
alone, save fur the phantom at his side, the night 
through, up and down the streets of the rich, and up 
and down the alleys of the poor, looking and longing 
for nothing but the dusky gold of the east to light 
him to his work of revenge. 

Leander Wise met him with set mouth, and fierce 
gleaming eyes, and knew what the look meant. He 
cowered back with fear, and:his trembling tongue 
refused to do his bidding. 

**T must have Rufus Carney!” hissed Reuben Dag- 
gett in his ear; adding, when he stood speechless be- 
fore him, ‘‘ Do you know where I can find him?” 

* No, no, I do not,” he stammered, his knees knock- 
ing together. ‘ He left here yesterday.” 

*T can wait,” Reuben said, turning away, and 
taking up his careless tramp again, while Mr. Wise 
went up to his wife’s room, his face ghastly with fear. 

Was it this Fate, surely and unswervingly upon 
his track, that made Rufus Carney so restless and ill 
at ease? Was it this that made his dreams so terri- 
ble, frightening sleep from his pillow? Did this 
shadow, constantly pursuing him, send him grasping 
after a new life—clutching with eager fingers at 
something that would save him, even at the eleventh 
hour? 

In spite of a warning from Leander Wise, to stay 
where he was, he went restlessly back into the face of 
danger, and some strange chance seemed to guard 
him. He, teo, for some reason, made his way to Mrs. 
Wise’s room, where she sat day after day by herself, 
in plain Quaker guise, reading her good books, and 
getting nearer heaven, in her sweet, patient suffering. 

“T thought that a sight of your face would do me 
good, Mrs. Wise,” he said, throwing himself down 
opposite her. 

“T certainly hope that it may, Rufus, for thou 
need’st it,” she answered, simply and plainly. 

“ True—true.” 

**T have been having bad dreams concerning thee,” 
she said. ‘It seemed to me that some one was seek- 
ing thy life.” 

“You believe in dreams?” he asked, trying to 
speak unconcernedly. 

*¢ Sometimes they may mean much; again they are 
but caricatures, and mean nothing.” 

** How are we to tell them apart, pray?” 

“To me they are plain.” 

‘‘And I am in danger?” 


swered, unhesitatingly. 

“You may be right—I think you are,” he said; 
adding, suddenly, ‘‘I am going to live a new life, 
Mrs. Wise.” 

She looked up into his face, with her clear, pure 
eyes, but did not speak. 

“ T have found a young, innocent girl, whose love I 
am trying to win. If I marry her, I shall turn from 
the old evil ways.” 

*¢ But how can she love thee, Rufus?” 

He laughed at the plainness of the question, and 
the surprise manifest in the gentle voice. 

“That is something beyond me,” he answered, 
*‘ and I shall not puzzle myself over it.” 

“ How many innocent lives hast thou ruined?” 
she asked. 

He started up at the question, the face of Pauline 
Daggett flashing before him. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“* Because it seems to me better that thou shouldst 
go back to thine own. Look the city through, for 
some poor creature whose ruin thou didst work 
years ago. No matter how swiftly she may have 
travelled the downward road, she is even now a fit 
companion for thee. Thou shouldst wed her, Rufus, 
and not seek to join a sweet young life to thy black- 
ened soul.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Wise, she would damn me!” 

‘‘Hush! I doubt if thou art not already damned!” 

This was the burden of every one’s speech towards 
him! Did he, then, carry with him so accursed a 
presence? He arose silently, and turned to leave 
the room. 

“Stay a moment,” called the soft voice, now a lit- 
tle tremulous with emotion. ‘Tell me of my niece 
Louise.” 

“I know nothing certain of her—I only hope.” 

“ ‘Thou art speaking truthfully?” 

* God’s own truth!’ 

“Then go; thy face troubles me.” 





MEN AND WOMEN.—Man is composed of two yards 
and a half of broadcloth, a shirt-collar, and more or 
less assurance; woman of many and various mate- 
rials, an opinion that she is the perfection of possi- 
i bilities, and a faculty cf spending much money and 
| getting next to nothing in return. 











“Some one is seeking to do thee harm,” she an- | 


A ROMANTIC INCIDENT. 





CHAPTER I, 
A MAN has very hard work in the International 
Finance Department of Somerset House. From ten | 
toone I have to sign my name some thirty times, 
and to make myself familiar with the heads of the 





Department by sketching their countenances on the 


balance of power that I carefully peruse the Times 
every morning. If people call on business, I never 
forget what is due to official life so far as to be able 
to give them any information on the subject. Luckily, 
reformers and the economical adjusters of the esti- 
mates have not yet found any abuses in the I. F. De- 
partment, so that I luxuriate in countless rolls of red 
tape supplied at the public expense, and sip the brown 
sherry a grateful country furnishes for the leisure 
hours of its overworked financiers with all the com- 
placence of the Poet Laureate. 

One morning in 186-, after having successfully ad- 
justed an impending crisis in the national credit of a 
European principality, and guarded against an over- 
issue of paper money by the King of Dahomey (the 
House never gives us fellows the glory of these opera- 
tions, it all goes to the ministry), my eyes fell upon 
the following announcement in the obituary of the 
Times: 


“October 6. The Rev. John Gibbons, Rector of 
Ashton, Herts, aged 67.” 


I did no more work that day. When a telegram 
from the Prime Minister begged me at once to see to 
a treaty of commerce being concluded with the Unit- 
ed States, I flung the missive to a sub. 

Soon after I sauntered out and strolled down to the 
Park. It was one of those delicious days which 
sometimes occur in October. Not a breath of air 
stirred beneath the fleecy gray sky. The sycamore 
leaves hung by the last fibre, yet did not fall. 

Soon I made up my mind. Six hundred a year was 
little enough to keep a wife on; but it was impossible 
that my talents could long lie hidden at the I. F. De- 
partment. Sir Frederick had said as much the other 
day. Noone knew so much about the Credit Mo- 
bilier of Austria, and an envoy would soon be want- 
ed to proceed to Francis Joseph’s court. Kate wasa 
tine-looking woman. Plenty of good hair, teeth un- 
exceptionable; we had certainly loved each other a 
good deal last summer. What would the poor girl do 
now she was alone in the world? I had just time at 
my lodgings to throw my things into a portmanteau, 
seize my despatch-box, and reach King’s Cross in 
time for the 4.30 train. There was yet a moment to 
telegraph to my clerk: 


“Important Cabinet meeting at Lord H——’s. 
Have to attend to settle the claims of Prussia. Invest 
the Pomeranian £160,000. Decline. Emperor’s offer. 
Back on the 20th. Letters to be sent to Ashton Hall.” 


With dusk the train stopped at Ashton Station. 
Oddly enough, I found a trap from my uncle’s wait- 
ing there; but then, some how or other, things al- 
ways do arrange themselves for men born to com- 
mand their fellows. 

‘* Well, John,” I said, as we sped along the side of 
the park, ‘‘ how is the master?” 

** Not anything to boast of, sir; he has a touch of 
his old enemy, but he will be glad to see you.” 

“Ah, I shall just save dinner. Birds plenty this 
season ?”? 

“Pretty fair, sir; no one has shot them yet. The 
rector has been too ill to walk; you know he died on 
Saturday?” ; 

** Yes, [had heard; but here we are! Hold up, old 
horse! Now, John, take the ribbons.” 

I descended, and was shown into the library. My 
uncle nursed his gouty feet by the side of a huge 
wood fire carefully arranged on dogs three centuries 
old. The great and wise of all times and countries 
were caged around the walls in row after row of 
books. His welcome, if somewhat testy, was cordial, 

‘Well, Alan, what brings you here? Have cab- 
hire and white kid gloves ruined you?” 

““ Not exactly, or I should have stopped short at 
Colney Hatch. The fact is, my dear uncle, negotia- 
tions of a very important character have been set on 
foot with Prussia. I had to run down to Lord 
H——’s; they can’t settle these affairs, you know, 
without some one from the I. F. Department; I took 
you en route, hoping with Milton that your experience 


“* Might attain 
To something of prophetic strain’ 


on my behalf.” 

* Hem!” said the old man, mollified; “‘ time was 
when the Premier constantly sent down a Queen’s 
Messenger to me on the eve of an important debate, 
I remember Castlereagh waking me at three in the 
morning, and sitting on my bed while I thought over 
what was the best course to be taken with regard to 
the French intervention in Spain.” 

“Political wisdom at present,” I observed, “ too 
often consults the presiding genius of the ‘ Morning 
Star.’ We will discuss Prussia’s embarrassments 
over the Clos Vougeot. Shall I ring for your valet to 
take your arm while I help you in to dinner?” 

The puree and turbot were so unexceptionable that 
I was not surprised at my uncle’s attack of gout. 


found no favor at Ashton), the butler placed Mr. 
Norris’s toast and water before him. 
“No, no, Morton; Alan must be supported,” said 





he, “‘at the sherry. Get me some Clos Vougeot. 


| Alan, you are quite right,” he continued; “no one 


blotting-paper. It is imperatively necessary for the | 


When the cloth was removed (dinners a /a Rusg | 
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ever took harm from Burgundy. Erasmus rejave- 


nated himself by drinking it. Old Drencham may 
say what he likes to morrow, Nunc est bibendum !” 

After a pause he went on, “ Poor Gibbons is dead, 
Alan; I shall miss him very much, It is very sad 
about Kate; She will have to go out as a governess. 
It seems her father invested largely In the Tidal 
Wave Force Company and bas lost his all. They 
smashed last week, and he had a fit when they told 
him.” 

‘I had hoped some good fellow ere this would have 
asked for her band,” I observed, carelessly. 

‘* Yes, she is pretty, certainly, and what is better, 
clever; but you young men now-a-days rave after 
blonde chevelure, and she has bair as black as night.’’ 

“If | were a warrying man,’ I remarked, holding 
my glass up to the light, “I think I should have 
hazarded a refusal. But then she is penniless, and 
love in a cottage would not suit me after diplomatic 
dinners; nor could I earth up celery after having 
arbitrated the great Zollverein treaty.” 

My uncle laid down his glass ere he had well tast- 
ed the glowing liquid, and tapped his snuff-box in 
great perturbation. 

**'To be sure, love matches are all very well, Alan, 
for your romantic men, college fellows and the like. 
No practical man could think of such a thing were 
the lady Helen herself. Ashton Hall is a fine estate, 
is it not?”’ 

‘Yes, you have greatly improved it. Netherby 
tells me the young timber is now salable. Plant- 
ing in the manner you did fifty years ago was most 
judicious.” 

“Tt ought to be made up with the Fluxton estate,” 
he went on, not heeding my interruption. ‘ People 
say Laura Fluxton is plain, as if an heiress were ever 
beautiful! I should like to see the man who will 
have Ashton adding Fluxton to it.” 

I was my uncle’s favorite nephew, so I winced in- 
ternally at the suggestion. 

** You see, sir, a fellow likes to see a pretty girl at 
the end of his table. Why didn’t Dame Fortune 
give Kate Gibbons the manor as a dowry for her good 
looks?” 

‘‘ The heir of Ashton ought to marry Laura Flux- 
ton,” said my uncle, decisively, ‘‘ were she Muckle- 
mouthed Meg herself!” 

“ Certainly, sir,’ I said, with a perfectly uncon- 
scious look; “and if she refuses him, I will get him 
an introduction to the Pig-faced Lady. She has no 
end of money, they say, and after a year of her a 
man might be further encouraged to go in for the 
Dunmow flitch.” 

‘‘ Nay, Alan,” observed he once more with a smile, 
“so rash @ man you may be sure would never get a 
rasher.”’ 

But when he wished me good-night he once more 
returned to the point. 

*‘ You stop here to-morrow?” 

“Unless the country goes to the dogs during my 
absence.” 

“ Ride over to see Laura to-morrow morning. O! 
by the way, tell Netherby and Stanley I shall want 


i 


them as witnesses to a document when you return. 


Good-night!”” 

After breakfast next dav I asked Mr. Norris if he 
had any commands for Fjuxton Hall ere I mounted 
my horse. 

‘“*Hah, hah!’’ he chuckled, “ask Fiuxton about 
that poaching rascal Morris; and hark ye! sacrifice 
to the Graces and vow a hecatomb to Persuasion; 
Venus and all her doves go with you!” 

He stood watching me down the park; at the lodge 
I turned and rode swiftly towards the rectory. 

Kate and I had exchanged divers love passages in 
years past. She was now in trouble. Come what 
would, I would marry her. She must not go forth 
into a cold world to earn her bread as governess. 

The rectory stood apart from the rest of the village, 
shaded by old elms. They were nowstraining in the 
wind, and only here and there a yellow leaf clung to 
the naked bonghs. 

I put the horse into the well-known stable, crossed 
the lawn to the drawing-room bow-window, opened 
it, and entered. 

*‘ Pardon me, Miss Gibbons, but I would not ring 
and disturb you to-day. I am not going to sympa- 
thize or condole with yon as an ordinary friend might 
do. I have come down from London to see, as some- 
thing dearer than a friend, in what I can help.” 

“OMr. Woodward! what can I say to you at such 
atime as this? Yours is true kindness!” And sbe 
turned away much affected. 

After a pause, I resumed. 

** You will have to see to your father’s will and to 
dilapidations on the house; but first, where are you 
going while all these duties—these sad duties to a 
mourner—are being gone through?” 

“ You have heard from your uncle, of course, about 
my father’s speculations. They have proved most 
unfortunate—he lost all. The furniture will pay fer 
our debts, but I grieve at not being able to meet the 
dilapidations which will certainly be heavv on this 
old house. As for myself, 1 shall seek employment, 
and bope in time to liquidate everything.” And Miss 
Gibbons proudly faced her lover. 

“* Kate, I have three hundred pounds lying idle at 
my banker’s; borrow it—you can pay me interest if 
you will.” 

‘* How can I thank you for your generosity? but— 
ah no, no, I cannot take it, Mr. Woodward!’ 

‘Then take me with it, Kate, if that will reconcile 
you better to it.” And I held ber hand firmly, which 
struggled to be free. ‘You know how long I have 
loved—I came here on purpose to say this— Kate, my 
own Kate, kok up!” 
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THE FLAG OF OUS ONION. 














**She paused a moment, and then she said: 


pale as death on the sofa. 


moment into her face. Then I retreated to ny horse, 
and rode off silent and dispirited. I loved ber truly: 
why should she thus throw so foolish an obstacle in 
the way? She loved me—had as good as confessed it: 
why are girls so fancifal? 
Occupied by these sombre reflections, I was star- 
tled as I turned out of the lane into the main road by 
& groom galloping by. He pulled up on seeing me, 
and asked hurriedly if I had seen his mistress.” 
‘What? A lady pass here? No. Nothing amiss 
—eh?” 
“She was riding Proud Peter, sir; he’s « desperate 
horse in his tantrums, and has started cff like mad 
with her while I was getting a stone out of this un’s 
foot,”—and chatting with the butcher, he might have 
added. 
We galloped on together. After a turn or two the 
road opened upon a ,» and there we saw the 
runaway scattering the sheep in every direction as 
he furiously bore off his helpless rider. I knew 
enough of the country to be aware that over the dip 
he was rapijily approaching were several chalk 
quarries, and that instant action was necessary. My 
horse soon distanced the groom, and bure me rapidly 
across the arc of the fugitive’s course, my aim being 
to cut off the terrified animal, and either seize the 
reins or at all events head him from the quarries. 
Onward I sped, with the riding habit of the slim fig- 
ure before me fluttering behind her as my mark, and 
her hair (she had lost her hat) streaming in the brisk 
autumnal breeze. It wasan exciting chase. I was 
rapidly nearing them, when her horse swerved to the 
right and made straight at a hedge—a regular bull- 
finch—my only comfort was there was no quarry on 
the opposite side. The lady still sat him bravely—a 
moment more and they neared it. I had just time to 
shout “ Liit him to it!” when there was a spring, a 
kcud crash, and the animal burst through, leaving 
his rider insensible on the earth, with an ugly cut on 
her head. 





CHAPTER II. 


“WELL,” said my uncle, with his hand on the bell, 
when i eutered the library that afternoon, “‘am I to 


** Tt is almost too happy—bat your uncle—he would when 


ledged she deserved it; I railed at my uncle; she | gqme news from Ashton this dull weather. Miss , Visbhed me grod-night, and went in. ‘ 

said: | Fluxton has quite recovered; young Quickspeke is 
“* Nay, nay, true friend, do not speak thus with | 

him above yet unburied! You shall hear betimes 


from me. If [amin difficulty 1 promise to write to | of your proposal to Mi 
you and trust you as my brother—do not grieve! 
Forgive me!” And she turned hur earnest eyes on 


I could only silently kiss her forehead, and gaze a 


| of Whitechapel upon decent hata, had just passed, I thought, for mariners who should near these iron- 
arrived two private | bound coasts. It was & splendid spectacle, and as 

never forgive me. O Mr. Woodward—Alan—it can- letters. One was directed ina hand that had been ihe day wore on I watched, with the old light-house 
not be! do not ask me further.” And she sat down bold enough for a premier’s, but now it shook sadly keeper, the waves increase, and every sail seek the 
| here and there, and the letters were occasionally offing. At nightfall a tremendous gale was raging, 

I begged and implored, but to no purpose—she blurred and smudged like the same worthy’s fingers the wind howled, and a legion of demons seemed 


would nut even give me hope; nothing was so abhor- | when knotted with gout. This could be trom no one disputing the cliffs with the waves. Rain lashed 
rent to her feelings as to enter a family where she but my uncle. 


was not welcome. I blamed her pride, she acknow- | 


a 





g my corresp 


j 1 his shoulders. 
“ Dear Alan,” it began, “I thought you would like | Ver the moor. The old salt ehrugge: 


| to marry her ina month. Ido not think you would | F@2ning under my windows. 


ss Gibbons. Some men never lord came to the door, knocked hurriedly, and said: 
know Comet port from Oxford mixture. My sister 
Jane’s boy is tond of a cuuntry life; I trust the new 
ministry will not forget such devoted public servants | out? 

as yourself. Netherby and Stanley have just come | 





affectionate uncle, tied well on my head. 


C. H. Norris.” 
‘“‘ Lambton!” I cried, to my head clerk. out upon the cliffs by the Head. It was an awful 
That functionary appeared, prompt as the genii| sight. By a straggling moon wecould discern moun- 

when Aladdin rubbed his lamp. “ Oblige me by | tains of surf hurled over the rocks beneath us, and 

putting this letter in the hottest part of the fire,” I | gleaming like sheets of flying silver. Out to sea was a 

observed. And the note was consumed to ashes | writhing, howling wilderness, each surge trying to 

forthwith. outtop its neighbor. Half a mile out, lit by a couple 

Now for the other. It was written on black-edged | of biue lights, lay the hull of a large vessel, broadside 
mourning paper from the “severe affliction ” depart- ' on the waves. You could hear them boom, and hiss, 
ment; the handwriting was firm, yet delicateand and shriek as they flew over ber and overwhelmed 
ladylike. her in fuam. Every now and then a gun was fired, 
and the sea, cumbered with topmasts and wreckage, 
was vividly lighted up for a moment, to pass into 
thicker darkness than ever, as the repurt reached 
our ears. ‘ 

We ran down the zigzag path to the cove. Her 
crew were already hauling down the life-boats. They 
wanted one to fill up her quota. It was not hatred 
of life now 1 had lost my love that impelled me to 
offer ny services; it was that stirring desire which 
comes over a man in serious issues to lend his arm 
and take bis life in his hand, if he can only save 
others. One who has pulled in an Oxford eight-oar 
is sure to get at home even with the ponderous oar 
of a life-boat. The crew hesitated, and some pre- 
ferred waiting for Simmons; but he had some dis- 
tance to come, and no one could say for certain that 

Of course the Carribbee Succession Duty papers | he knew anything about the wreck. Meanwhile the 

could follow me to Plymouth; my name could be ' Storm blew in furious gusts, no more guns were fired 

signed there as well as in London. I went down by from the stranded ship, the waves were evidently 
the night mail, and next morning called upon the | driving the men from below. There was no time to 
agent of the packet line to which the Euphrates | be lost. ; 

belonged. | “ Will you obey orders?” said the coxawain. 

He informed me decisively but courteously that! ‘1’ll do my very best, and drown with you, my 
there was not the slightest chance of her touching at lads, if we fail.” 

or even sighting Plymouth. She had discharged her * Hurrah!” they cried, “put on the jacket and 

pilot at Folkestone, the telegraph had that morning take your place!” 

brought word, and was rapiily making the best of | ‘Now, then, easy, lads, shove her off!’ shouted 

ber way down Channel with a favoring wind. Some- | the cox. ‘Now’s your time!”’ 

times, when passengers joined at Plymouth, their | The willing arms of the crowd pushed us down the 


vessels put in there; bat the Euphrates had shipped | slips, and run us out well into the surf, some getting 
her full complement befure leaving Gravesend. 


“Ship Euphrates, Gravesend, Nov. llth, 186—. 

“My DEAR MR. WoopwakpD:—After your kind- 
ness to me at Ashton, and my promise to let you 
know what my plans were, you will not be surprised 
to hear that 1 am going to India, as governess to the 
Honorable Sir R. Prynne’s daughters. We sail in an 
hour. You will soon learn to thank me for sparing 
us the bitterness of saying farewell to one another. 
You carry with you my loving affection and best 
wishes for your happiness. A kinder fate might have 
saved me from signing myself your most sincere and 
sisterly friend, K. G.” 
“Lambton! a Hansom immediately!” 
I reached Gravesend to hear the Euphrates sailed 
during the night. She might touch at Plymouth, 
but it depended on the weather. 





down, and all thoroughly drenched, in the operation. 


down in torrents, and surf was sent flying in 8’ eets 


About midnight I was roused by the shouts of men 
I could hear their 
have had any chance, unless she hat been ignorant anxious voices over the roar of the sturm. The land- 


“There’sa large ship on the rocks cff the Old 
Head, sir. Would you like to see the life-boat go 


I did not wait for a second invitation, but soon 
in to witness my signature, so I must end ever your J°ned him, clad in a boating coat, and @ sou-wester 


We were almost carried off our feet as we came 





cracking, and amidst the shrieks of the wowen, the 
noble ship heeled over and went all at once to pieces, 
We drew out as quickly as we could from the Con. 
fused surges and dangerous proximity of the wreck- 
age. It is a marvel to me, looking back on that 
frightfal night, how we survived, considering what 
cross waves boarded us at this time, dashing siar 
and hencoops over us, and tossing the heavy life-boat 
like an eggshell where they would. Each of a8 «iy 
his best to save the poor creatures who were borne 
by us. Eight men and three children were picked 
up. Then we steered right into the heart of the 
wreckage and got in two ladies; but alas! neither 
of them was Kate. The moon now shone bright) 
over the awful waste of waters; no more bodies were 
| to be seen, and the coxswain guve the word, “ Home,” 
Still 1 peered over every wave, and scanned every 
trough, in hopes of seeing—ha! what is that? Kate's 
pale, upturned face drifting by! In an instant | 
dropped my oar, leaped in the seething chasm, with 
two strokes was upon her, and grasped her hair! We 
were borne on, @ surge flew over us, { was stunned, 
amothered, became insrnsible, but still I clung to 
my prize, and my cork jacket held us b th up. 
* * >. * + . a 

When the sup was high in the heavens next day, 
bringing out the seagulls in rtrong relief against the 
still sullen waves that chafed round the Lizard Head, 
I awoke to find myself famous. Kate was sate, and 
in a fair way to recover -peedily from her fright and 
immersion, The crew had picked us up after a 
severe struggle with the currents that set in 80 
strongly off the Head. Our love-story has « zed ont, 
by some means or other, I learned, and Kate aid 
myself were receiving no small amount of public 
sympathy. It was strange to find Rumor with her 
thousand tongues busy in this remote corver of the 

nd. 
“Ta came reporters by the dozen, like birds of 
zy which instinctively fly to their proper food. | 
became a hero now, if 1 had been only a successful 
financier before. He was a made man among them 
who could only catch sight of my umbrella. I was 
daily drawn out into numberless paragraphs, heade |, 
“A deed of daring; “Nuble action; “‘ Gallant ex- 
ploit, etc., a8 a@ small lump of gold is beaten into 
fibres broad enough to cover a country. Then when 
Kate and I were married, as privately as we could, 
at Llandewednack Church (the most southerly church 
in England, and the parish church of the Lizard), the 
enthusiasm of the papers knew no bounds. The 
“romantic incident ” which at last gave me the “love 
of my lifetime” was blazoned far and wide; and 
many a leading article in that dull time of the year 
revelled in gushing superlatives, and lost itself in 
praisee of marriage, ‘‘ the perennial Paradise of Hu- 
manity,” to do us honor. 
Four gratifying results followed this event: 
I. I was presented with the gold medal of the 
Royal Humane Society, and their thanks inscribed 
on vellum. Other men, I believe, get silver medals, 
and thanks written on parchment. 


* No sir; i 


ring for Netherby and Siauley?” 
“If you think they can be of any service to you.” 


“ Well, but, Alan -have you lett her an accepted 
suitor? Is it all right?” 


t is a very nasty cut indeed.” 


What was to be done now? -It was certain I should 
not see Kate again. I was chagrined, certainly, nay, 


ing my cigar on the Hoe. My affection for her was 
80 deep that I could not all at once and philosoph- 


seriously grieved, I settled with myself, while smok- | 


“ Bend to it, lads! stick to your oars, aud we’ll 
soon reach her.”’ 

These were the last commands I heard. A huge 
roller sprang over us ere we could clear the surf, 
filled the boat with water, and half stunned me. 

















**Cut!” roared my uncle; “cut! do you mean to 
sav she wouldn’t have you? Tell me all abvut it. 
What hard hearts girls have now-a-days!” 

* L asure you, Wood says she will carry the mark 
of to-la:’s work to her grave.” 

“You don't mean to say you told that chatterbox 
Wood stout your proposal? Why, Wood wiil teil it 
to all tis patients!” 

** Propusai? I really dom’t understand you.” 

“* Come, come, Alan, fimsse apart, of it is 


ically consign her memory to that limbo of lost loves ‘‘ Hold hard, mate!” said the man who shared my 
to be found at the bottom of most men’s hearts. Yet bench, “ we shan’t ship any more.” 
it was absurd for a man of the world like myself, who | 
hobnobbed familiarly with ministers, and had the 
entree of every house worth knowing in Mayfair—it 
did seem absurd for me to be so hard hit at losing a 
simple clergyman’s daughter. could not return to 
town atonce. It was to be hoped the Caribbean 


millionaires could wait a little longer for their doc- ' ate work, too, lay ing hold of the waves with the var, 


We did not fur some time get a further wetting; 
the difficulty was to keep one’s seat as the boat rode 
madly up some mountainous wave to shoot headlong 
into its trough, and then to be knocked about in the 
broken water before the next swell came und the 
previous movements were repeated. It was desper- 





uments. I am not sentimental, but it would be such was the s: if ness with which they flew by, and 





all right--eh? Those teliows will come up directly, 
and we will execute the will forthwith.” i 

“ but unfortunately Miss Fluxton is still insensible; | 
she was tlung trum her horse this afternoon, and her 
head ts seriously injured.” 

“ Whew!” said my uncle, solemnly; “is she | 
very—” 

At this moment the door opened, and a foot 
ushered into the presence Netherby iu a russet garb 
and an awe-struck countenance, and Stanley, pale 
with terror and repeatedly struking his hair to my 
uncle. 

“Hillo! What? I don’t want you!” he shouted 
to the unlucky fellows; “go and be hanged to you | 
buth fur a couple of,” etc., etc. Long betore he could 
finish, the wretched rustics had fled to the servants’ 
hall, while 1 shouted with laughter. 

The old man flung hinself into his arm-chair, and 
n.oodily resumed : 

* You will have to wait and try again; meanwhile, 
make yourself happy with the pheasants. ‘The I. F. 
Department will bave to lose your valuable aid tur 
the present.” 

“ Untortunately Briggs handed mea telegram from 
Lennox as I dismounted. The Kuttack Provinces 
want a loan at once— £900,000; I must run back and 
see about it, 1 suppose, or else there will be some ter- 
rible blupder. There are not above two of the subs 
who know where the Kutiack Provincesare. I don’t 
want the department to be overhauled in the house: 











so I must at once wish you good-by!” 


Babylon. 





some fellow will be proposing to give us Cape Sherry, co 


1 t, I fancied, for a time to live “the world for- | the force with which they beat upon iis blade. I 

getting, by the world forgot.” And so I determined | was exhausted betore we had made balt the distance, 

to pay a visit, now it was so near, to the Lizard. ~ | while my companion chewed his quid and pulied 
After a drive of a di zen miles from Helston, the away with supreme indifference. 

little omnibus deposited me, with two more passen- ‘** What ship is she?” I said to him. 

gers, inmates of the little village, in an open court- “* I thought a collier, at first,” he returned, “ but 

yard at the back of the only inn in the locality. It Bill tells me it’s the ** You-fear-at-ease! Us can’t 

was dusk, and beyond two or three squalid cottages abide them furrin names! She’s an Indiaman.” 

and a cheery radiance of the kitchen window before ‘*The Euphrates,” I thought, ‘and Kate in dan- 

me, I could see nothing save moon and mist. There | ger!” with clenched teeth. I felt no more fatigue, : 

was not a tree, not a bush, not a twig, nor had we | but pulled mechanically, amazing my neighbour by 

passed any for the last two miles. Heather swept by | my efforts. 

the keen breeze, and a vast ¢loud-curtain overhang- “‘ Look out!” roared the skipper; “grip for your 

ing the cliffs facing the sea, closed in the prospect. | lives!”? And with the words, a thundering swell 

I shivered and went in, to find sour cider the only | caught us obliquely on the starboard, snapped two 


II. Lord Hanaper suddenly remembered the In- 
spectorship of Sealing-wax and Wafers was vacant, 
“and by Jove, sir, that industrious and gallant 
Woodward shall bave it!” It is worth £3000 per 
annum, and a sinecure. 

11I. I received another letter from Mr. Norris, 
saying he had revoked his will and was waking 4 
new one in my favor. ‘ Excuse haste, Alan; Neth- 
erby and Stanley have just come up to witness 
signatcre.” 

1V. And lastly. If anything were wanting to the 
perfect happiness which should always wait upon 
true love and successful heroism, this worting bas 
supplied it. I have just become the happy father ot 
twins, They are to be named Hero and Leander, 
and are at the present mowent guing on swiumingly. 





A MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 
If startling phenomena were promptly investigated, 
by minds free trom superstition and fear, vccurrences 
that appear to have a supernatural origin would 
often find an easy solution. Judge Parsons used to 
tell with great zest of an incident in bis travels which 


him there was a woman sicting at the toot of the bed 
knitting. The judge saw the figure as distinctly a 
his wife, but having no thovght of a supernatural 
origin of the vision, began to speculate on its real 





beverage attainable, unless I tried the landlord’s | of the oars, and overturned the buat in an avalanche 
wine and spirit store. of foam. In a few seconds, which seemed ages to a | 
“Ye see, sir, us don’t often get gentlemen here but | submerged man, gripping the safety lines for dear | 
in summer, and there isn’t much drinking among _life’s sake, she righted herself. I picked myself up 
the men. The tetotal sect is a main trouble to from the confusion of ropes and stores in which I lay, | 
tavern keepers.” And so saying, the hust consoled | seized my oar hanging by its lanyard, took a long | 
himself with a pull at cider “sharp” enough to cut , breath, and once more we made way, the water run- | 
his throat! | ning out of the false bottom of the boat as we picked 
I slept well, for [ had the inn to myself,and next up two of our mates floating along upborne by iaeir 
day descended to the shore. There was a magniti- , cork jackets. 
cent sea rolling into the little bay under a brisk Soon we gained the Euphrates, and ran as far as | 
south-wester, turgid and swollen on the horizon, and | we dared into the caldron of surf around her. A tew} 
breaking here and there into angry foam, which was. sailors appeared on the deck, and several women 
overwhelmed forthwith by the succeeding surge, as | were wailing on the poop, 8 every minute the huge 
a luckless trooper who falls in a cavalry charge is seas leaped over them, carrying away one occasion- 
trampled under foot by his comrades. The coast was ally in their grasp. We cvuld not help those ill-fated 
mposed of. serpentine rocks, cruel and sharp, like souls, as we were lying on and off, while our cox. 











| wolf’s teeth, where they receded from the shore, but flung the sailors a rope. All the boats, bulwarks 
As I spoke, the carriage passed the windows, and | split into a hundred jagged reef-like masses where and deck Jumber had all been swept off, and evideni- 
erelong I was once more whirled off to the great the sea roare!, and leaped, and chafed in sheets of ly most of her crew were lost already. While we 
surf beture me. 

The Kuttack loan was duly negotiated, and a! which dirty yellowish cloud-drifts were hurried, mense rollers in close succession, riding high and 
month more found us busy upon the Caribbee Succes- | with their ragged edges catching the gleam fora hissing as they came on, discharged themselves 
sion Duty. Lord Mayor’s day, with the usual raid moment, and then swept into the mist, boded but ill, viciously on the Euphrates. There wasa roar, 2 loud 


A lurid glare overhead, athwart were drawing up, the end was at hand. Three im- 





| to the fuot, saw that no one was tuere—tue form bad 


cause. After looking sharply fur a few minutes, 
while the woman knitted on with uniuffisd compo- 
sure, he was confident that he could see the wall 
through her, and that she could not, therefure, be 
substantial flesh and blood. This discovery, which 
might have affrighted weaker men, vnly aroused bis 
curiosity. He at once rose from his bed, and walking 


vaniehed. 

Putting his head as nearly as possible in the pusi- 
tiun where he had seen the woman, the mystery wa 
atonce explained. He saw a circular hole in the 
shutter behind the bed, through which rays of light | 
were sizcaming, and going to this hole to look 
through, saw a woman in a room on the other side of 
the street, knitting. The nerves of the wife were 


| 
; 
} 
would have furnished tood for a whole company of 
Village yossips. His wife, who seemed much agita- 
ted, waked him one night at a village inn, and told 





greatly soothed by this discovery, and the inquisitive | 
spirit of the judge was gratified by so simple an ex- | 
planation of the apparition. Many ghost stories | 


could he easily shorn «f their apparently saper- | — 


natural character by a cool and careful investigation. | 


ai. 





¥ 
They greatly err who wake their own ignorance 
the boundary of other men’s knowledge. 
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USES OF INDIA-. 


| The tree is not destroyed tn 


ber, it is merely tapped and dre 
Jong the tree can submit to th 
we do not know; but the forest: 
are said to be inexhaustible; a 
no failure of the supply ae yet. 
tribes, as we have said, mast hs 
it was only in the latter part of 
it became known tous. Iv Do 
duction to his work on perapect 
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USES OF INDIA-RUBBER. 


The tree is not destroyed in gathering India-rub- 
ber, it is merely tapped and drained of itssap. How 
long the tree can submit to this exhaustive process 
we do not know; but the forests of caoutchouc trees 
are said to be inexhaustible; at all events, there is 
no failureof the supply as yet. Although the native 
tribes, as we have said, must have used it for ages, 
it was only in the latter part of the Jast century tbat 
it became known to us. Iv Doctor Priestley’s intro- 
duction to his work on perspective, published in 1770, 
he notes its first use in the following terms: ‘Since 
this work was printed oft, I have seen a substance 
excellently adapted to the purpose of wiping from 
paper the marks of a black-lead pencil. It must, 
therefore, be of singular use to those who practise 
drawing. It is sold by Mr. Maine, mathematical 
instrument-maker, opposite the Royal Exchange. 
He sella a cubical piece of about half an inch for 
three shillings, and he says it will last for several 
years.” The question naturally occurs, what young 
ladies used before India-rubber was known? This 
by the way, however. The utilization of this sub- 
stance for countless purposes to which it is at pres- 
ent applied, is entirely a discovery of the present age. 

The manufacture of the caoutchouc is a very simple 
affair, but the machinery by which this material is 
worked up is exceedingly interesting. It comes over 
here in the furm of bottles and huge round lumps, 
tull of grit and dirt. The first process is to wash out 
all these impurities. This is done by passing the 
material, after being soaked and somewhat softened 
by water, between powerful iron rollers, which flat- 
ten it into pieces a fvot wide by a yard long. As 
these pieces come out of the machine, they look like 
great slices of brown bread, or like rough towels. 
Whilst the material in the machine has been 
triturated and broken up into these films, it bas also 
been subjected to a stream of water or steam, hence 
it comes out purified. It is now exposed to the air 
for a day or two, in which time its vatmeal-like color 
is changed to the dark brown with which we are fa- 
miliar. Although purified, however, the rubber is 
not yet reduced to a homogeneous condition. This 
is done—we need scarcely tell the boy who chews it 
up in the delightful art of making bladder-pop—by a 
machine called the masticator. Itis-very interesting 
to watch these huge grinders at work. Inside an 
iron case, three inches at least in thickness, iron 
rollers, revolving at different velocities, with slightly 
serrated surfaces, perform the process of chewing or 
grinding. The films of rubber are thrown in between 
them, and in a minute or two we see what looks like 
a huge feather-bed bulging out of the small doors 
through which the workman watches the operation. 
This feather-bed is duly tucked and drawn in again 
between the rollers, and the process of grinding and 
dragging goes on for hours, until the whole mass is 
thoroughly broken up into a sticky pulp. It is re- 
moved in this state to an hydraulic press, where it is 
subjected to a tremendous pressure for a couple of 
days, and comes out a solid block of India-rubber. 
This pure rubber is used for specific purposes. It is 
made into tobacco-pouches, as we know; it is appli- 
cable in sheets for the purposes of the surgeon, and 
in the arts, etc Inorder to prepare these sheets, 
the solid block we have before mentioned is pushed 
again into the cutter, which works with a sliding 
motion. This cutter can be adjusted to the hundredth 
of an inch, and at that fineness it works cff the films 
of rubber with the most unerring precision and 
smoothness. The form of India-rubber used in gar- 
ments is of a grayish white color. The material is 
Not pure caoutchouc, and is prepared in a different 
manner. This white substance is known as soft rub- 
ber. It has to be worked in a plastic condition, so 
as to ba spread in sheets, and yet may be elastic when 
finished. This quality is produced by the mixture 
with it, when in the masticating machine, of sulphur 
in a certain proportion; this gives it remarkable 
elasticity, and is known as the vulcanizing process; 


ufacture, is added by mixing a small amount of 
naptha with it, which reduces it to the condition of 
tough dough. It is now ready for the rolling pro- 
cess, which converts it. into thin sheets—or a thin 
sheet—which, as it streams off the iron rollers, is 
passed over an iron steam chest, which evaporizes 
the naphtha, and restores its elasticity. It is now 
ready for use. Where extra tenacity is required, the 
vulcanized rubber is rolled upon canvas, and where 
very great resistance to pressure is necessary, the 
sheet is built up of several layers of canvas with sev- 
eral layers of rubber. : 

The various uses to which India-rubber, pure and 
vulcanized, is put are almost too numerous to men- 
tion. 1t is invading nearly every trade. Its wonder- 
ful elasticity gives it a place in machinery as a sub- 
stitute for steel springs, and it is very largely displac- 
ing leather. Valves are now commonly constructed 
of this material, and washers tor machinery. A glance 
at the shop windows of the India- rubber warehouses 
shows us a heterogeneous assortment of articles that 
we should scarcely have suspected this material 
could have been fitted for—water-buckets, funnels, 
bottles, kuife-sharpeners, decoy ducks, and a whole 
host of other articles. When India-rubber is mixed 
with a large proportion of sulphur, and undergoes a 
further baking, it is thereby transformed to ebonite. 


wood, extreme lightness, and a very little elasticity. 





whilst plasticity, for the temporary purpose of man-. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





KNIGHTLY COURTESIES. 


It is pleasant to make record of so interesting an 
event as the visit of the Palestine Encampment, of 
Chelsea, to Winslow Lewis Encampment, of Salem, 
which occurred on the evening of April 17th. It was | 
by invitation of the latter, through their Command- ' 
er, M.E. Sir Wm. Sutton, and some 80 ot the Chelsea | 
Encampment responded. By a special train, they 
reached Salem at quarter to 8, and were formally , 
received by the Sir Knights of the Winslow Lewis | 
Encampment withio tueir Asvlum. 

After the reception ot the Palestine Encampment, 
R. E. Sir Bevj Daan, Deputy Grand Master of the 
Grand Encampment of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, and suite, were received by both Encamp- 
ments. The work of the R. C. was exemplified, at 
the conclusion of which, the Sir Knights proceeded 
to the banquet hall where a sumptuous feast was 
spread, prepared by Caterer Batchelder, who rivals 
the best of his Boston cotemporaries by the profusion 
and elegance of his preparations. 

When the cloth was “in figger” removed, Grand 
Commander Sutton commenced the “ feast of rea- 
son” by welcoming Palestine Encampment with the 
warmest kind of cordiality, and showering cumpli- 
ments upon the individual members thereof. He 
concluded by introducing R. E. Sir B Dean. This 
R. E. individual made an excellent speech, raining a 
storm of commendation on the devoted heads of Sir 
Knights Lowis, Sutton and Palestine Encampment. 

Sir Knight Chas. F. Haynes, M. E. Grand Com- 
mander of Palestine Encampment, was then called 
upon, who spoke briefly in his usua! modest style, 
and then turned the aubject over tv Past Command- 





er Sir Tracy P. Cheever, whose lamp is never de- | 


ficient in oil when there is a call for light. Before 
he was permitted to speak, Grand Commander Sut- 
tou proceeded to exhibit formally and to portray in 
extravagant terms the many virtues and excellences 
of Sir Knight Cheever, insisting that one canuot look 
upon the face of that eminent Sir Knight without 
rereceiving that it isa symbol of all the Masonic vir- 
tues and graces. 

Sir Knight Cheever, in commencing his response, 
declared that he had rarely heard s- excellent and 
just a summary of individual character as that just 
given by the Grand Commander, He alluded tace- 
tiously to the various relatiuns which Sir Knight 
Sutton held in scciety, outside of Masonry—partic- 
ularly to his legislative labors in the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts, and his lung and elaborate speeches on the 
various fish bills, which, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fisheries, he had reported to the Senate, 
but complained that these long addresses virtually 
excluded the other members of the Senate from that 
verbal ventilation so necessary for their political 
breath. 

Tbe speaker then warmly reciprocated the knight- 
ly hospitality and courtesy of Winslow Lewis En- 
campment, and proceeded to discuss the state of the 


. country, in its political, moral and Masonic relations. 


He cluiwed that, since the great civil war, the two 
sections of the country were in that state of dissever- 
ed friendship so strongly portrayed in “ Cristabel :” 


“Alas! they had been friends in youth,..... 
wens But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from pining; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs that had been rent asunder. 
A dreary sea now flows between, 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Can wholly do away, I ween, 
The mark of that which once hath becn."* 


Who shall restore the lost loves? What power : 


shall brighten the golden chain of triendship and 
harmony that once held us in the unity of spirit and 
the bond of peace? Not politics or politicians. Tvo 
much ot self-seeking and ayggrandizement attach to 
political parties, and the best eff.rt of any party can 
produce but an external submission or conformity ; 
but such confurmity is, after all, merely the subjec- 


tion of the weaker to the force of the stronger. Itis not , 


alone the union of cur tathers which we seek to re- 
store. What we want is the heart, the soul, the 
rebinding of the old cords of sympathy, friendship 
and mutual reverence, to produce the true unity 
which would be better than the dews of Her- 
mon, where the Lord commanded his blessing, even 
lite forevermore. 

The speaker continued in this strain for several 
minutes, claiming the Masonic power as the great 


instrument of intersectional restoration, through its | 


interior and sympathetic hold upon the people, and 
concluded with the following seutiment: 

‘‘ The Star of Freemasonry universal—beamiog over 
a desolated land, its glorious orb shall rekindle the 
tires of friendship, relight the tlawe upon the altar 
of our former loves, and brighten all the darkness 
of the past.” 

The speech and sentiment were received with 
evidence of the most profound satisfaction. 

Sir Knight Gardiner, of Louisville, Ky., was then 








ed himself no speech-maker, but emphatically en- 
dorsed the sentiments of Sir Knight Cheever. 


A spicy professional anecdote, related by Sir Knight 


Sutton, brought to his feet Sir Knight Dr. G. W. 
Churchill, one of the eloquent members of Palestine 


Encampment. After alludir g to the visit of the De 
Molay Encampn ent to Richmond, the Paladin avow- 
ed himeelt ready, in caxe the good time prognosticated 
by Past Commander Cheever shoul come, to put on 
the harness and do duty for a month, or any other 
period, in honor of the brethren of the South. 

M. E. Sir Knight Dr. Duncan B. McThaxter, 
Commander of St. Omer Encampment, also made an 
excellent address. 

At this step of the proceedings, the Grand Com- 
mander intormed the Sir Kuights that, from the 
* pricking of his thumbs,’’ be augured the presence 
of the spirit of Sir Knight B. P. Sbhillaber, whose 
bodily presentment was detained elsewhere by gout, 
and he doubted not that, by the aid of some medium 
of Palestine Encampment, the spirit could be made 
to respond, if properly invoked. A tattoo of forks 
followed, when by the force of spiritual obsession, 
Sir Knight Cheever read, ‘“‘Tue Vision of Sir 
Rheumaticus; or The Preux Chevalier,”’ which de- 
scribed a visit to him of the spirit of Jacques De 
Molay, in search of the ‘‘ Preux Chevalier,” par 
excellence, asking the writer’s aid in making selec- 
tion from among so many. The writer admits the 
difficulty, but says that if the question were submit- 
ted to the Sir Knights themselves their choice would 
doubtless be William Sutton. De Molay accepts the 
suggestion, and supports his selection by proofs of 
its correctness drawn from many personal experi- 
ences, but just as he is intrusting the dreamer with 
@ massive jewel for the chevalier, dight with gems 
as big as pullet’s eggs, weighing each a quarter of a 
pound, 

Some confounded thing or other 
Awoke to consciousness his eyes, 
And out stepped the illustrious brother, 


leaving him, however, waking, to contirm the choice 
of the dream. The poem, though perhaps gouty, 


the * Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

‘The festivities clered with the singing of “Auld 
Lang Syne,” all having er joyed an excellent time, 
| and returned by a special train at midnight. 
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Boston ENCAMPMENT.—A large delegation of 


Knights Templar trom New Hampsbire visited Bos- 
| ton Encampment on the evening of the 15th of April. 
The Red Cross Order was conferred upon a dozen 
candidates, and afterwards a collation was served in 
the banqueting-hall. The occasion was one of rare 
enjoyment for all. 





St. JonHn’s DAY IN SPRINGFIELD.—Springfield, 
Mass., intends to celebrate St. John’s Day (the 24th 
of June) in a grand and imposing mauner. 
our Boston Masons will probably be invited, and per- 
haps several of our Encampments might be induced 
toturn out. Rev. Bro. William R. Alger, of Boston, 
bas accepted the appointment of orator for the occa- 
sion. 


NoBLE SENTIMENTS —We cow: mend to the notice 
of our brethren the abstract of Past Cormmander 
Cheever’s speech, reported in the account of the visit 
of Palestine Encampment to the Winslow Lewis En- 
campment, Salem. it utters sentiments that to-day, 
| when inharmony prevails throughout the land, 
: should find ear, and our glorious institution exert its 
| ii fluence to restore that fraternal and sympathetic 
union, through which, alone, the political union can 
ever again become firmly established. It seems to 
be peculiarly the mission of Masonry to intercede, 
and by fusing the sections in the paternal relation- 
ship, induce the restoration of the old-time external 
ties that bound the land together, which have been 
threatened through strife, and which are now en- 
dangered by political managers, who attempt to 
force a re-adjustment that would never be other than 
a galling bond. We are glad t» see the idea advanc- 
ed, and regret that we have not the entire speech, 
that its ncble suggestions might more freely com- 
‘mend themselves than an abstract can possibly do, 
The speech was received with great favor, and we 
are infurmed that every heart assented to the propo- 
sition. Masons, North and South, should endeavor to 
restore those friendly and brotherly relations, that, 
extending out into the body politic, are essential to 
the perpetuation of institutions, and we look to them 
for the best results. 
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MASONIC PRESENTATION IN TAUNTON. 

In Taunton a few evenings since, the members of 
King David’s Lodge, of that city, were made the 
recipients of an elegant set of Masonic jewels and 
collars for their officers, by Mrs. Sarah L. King of 
Taunton. King David’s Lodge was chartered in 
1798, and one of the original seventeen petitioners 
was the Hon. Samuel Crocker, deceased some years 
since, who was also the last survivor of the petition- 
ers and the first secretary of the Lodge. Mrs. King, 
a daughter of Bro. Crecker, made this splendid gift, 
as a memento in honor of his memory, and also asa 
testimonial of ber estimation of the Masonic Frater- 
nity; it consisted of twelve solid silver “jewels” or 
emblems for the officers, richly wrougbt and chased, 
and twelve velvet collars or regalia elegantly em- 
broidered in pure silver, made expressly for the pur- 
| pose by Messrs. Pullard & Leighton, of this city, and 
| costing about two hundred and fifty dollars. The 
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wat not grouty, and was in no wise an imitation of 


Some of 


made by Bro. Curtis Guild, of St. John’s Lodge, of 
Boston, and responded to by the Worshipful Master 
of King David’s Lodge, Bro. C. H. Titus. 

The Lodge made this the occasion to present to 
their retiring secretary, Bro. Altred Baylies, who 
has faithfully served them in his official capacity for 
over twenty years, with a handsome gold-headed 
cane, which was done in a hearty speech by Bro. 
Reed, in bebalt of the Lodge, and elicited an appro- 
priate and feeling response. After these ceremonies, 
which were interspersed with music, the brethren 
sat down to a bw quet which ha! been prepared, and 
enjoyed the remainder of the evening in sovial con- 
verse, und listening to brief remarks trom different 
speakers. 


| 
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MASONRY AT THE BEDSIDE. 


All social relations derive their utility from human 
weakness and want. If we were not weak, if we did 
not want, if we were independent of each other, and 
able to stand alone, and live without help, all our 
associations would be without any special object. But, 
because we cannot stand alone, and are dependent 
on each other for the helps and comforts which civil- 
ization affords, we form our civil compacts and our 
social combinations. There is a want, too, to which 
human nature is subject, that is not supplied by the 
technical requirements of law, nor the stiff amenities 
of formal social life. We want something more 
practical, something warmer, something that touches 
more closely the inner heart. This want is in fact 
the very vacancy that Masonry is so well adapted to 
fill. 

And Masonry never looks s0 beautiful as when she 
sits by the bedside of the sick or dying brother, ad- 
ministering on one band relief to sufferers, and on 
the other whispers peace and comfort to the despair- 
ing. The physician may attend to the wants of the 
sick with tbe utmost fidelity, but his services are 
mercenary—he works for pay. But we ‘‘ cannot serve 
God and mammon ;” and in proportion as our pecu- 
niary considerations interfere with anything we do, 
in the same proportion, fraternal, loving sympathy is 
shut out. Therefore, Masonry occupies a position in 
the siek room, that the physician or even the minis- 
ter cannot fill. 





USE OF MASONRY. 


Masonry is useful to all men; to the learned, be- 
cause it aftords them the opportunity of exercising 
their talents upon subjects eminently worthy of their 
attention; to the illiterate, because it offers them 
important instruction; to the young, because it pre- 
sents them with salutary precepts and good exam- 
ples, and accustoms tbem to reflect on the proper 
mode of living; to the man of the world, whom it 
furnishes with noble and useful recreation; to the 
traveller, whom it enables to tind friends and broth- 
ers in countries where else he would be isolated and 
solitary; to the worthy man in misfortune, to whom 
it gives assistance; to the afflicted to whom it lav- 


enables to do more good, by uniting with th: se who 


soul capable of appreciating its importance, and 
of enjoying the charms of a friendship founded 
on the same principles of religion, morality and 
philanthropy. 





AN OLD BIBLE.—The Bible which was used in 
the Dumphries Masonfc Lodge, Scotland, at the 
time when Robert Burns presided over it, is said to 
be in possession of the Grand Lodge ot Georgia. This 
is the report, and perbaps sowe of our Georgia 
brethren can give us some account of the matter. 


FASHIONS IN ABYSSINIA. 


C. R. Markham, British Reyal Geographer to the 
Abyssinian expedition, describes the people of the 
Shumazano district as being small boned, with erect 
figures and regular features. They have woolly hair 
and very dark skins. The young girls, if it were not 
for their extreme filth, are often really pretty; but 
the dirt of the people is not to be described. The 
men wear a shama, or toga of cotton, the better sort 
with a broad reu border, cotton drawers, and noth- 
ing on their heads or teet. The woman have a 
loathsome leathern apron round their loins, evident- 
ly never taken off; a leathern mantle covering the 
bosom, and bead necklaces. Their heads are shiny 
and rancid with grease and castor-oil; and their hair 
like the clotted bunches of wool on a sheep's hind- 
quarters. As with all savage races, the women have to 
do most of the bard work, while the men loiter about 
armed with sword, spear and shield, or sit in circles 
on the tops of recks, talking for hours over the affai:s 
of the nation, their bright spear-heads upright, and 
glistening in thesun. Not antrequently the villag- 
ers have feuds, and engage in fights with each other, 
ending in broken heads and flesh-wounds, Being 
paid for everything, they are on the most triendly 
terms with the English ani Sepoys in camp, are in- 
deed astonished at the kind treatment they receive, 
and repay it, as a rule, by extreme and sometimes 
| hilarious good humor. But they show an inconve- 
| nient love of bard money, and an amount of inquisi- 
| tiveness which is sometimes inconvenient. An oid 
| native «flicer of the Third Cavalry said, “ that he 
| could not get rid of his troublesome visitor by any 
| means—neither by abuse, nor blows, nor kicks; but 
| that, when he ran at them with his Jota of clean 








introduced, and very cordially received. He declar-' presentation speech, on behalf of Mrs. King, was water, they were off in a moment.” 


ishes consolation; to the charitable man, whom it 


are charitable like himself; and to all who have a™ 











A temperature of three hundred degrees is sufficient 
e to work this wonderful change. After remaining in 
this heat a sufficient time, the highly elastic rubber 
comes out a dense substance resembling ebony, 
hence its name; but having this advantage over 
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SORROW AND JOY. 
With heavy foot and heel to th’ ground, 
Slow paceth Sorrow on his round: 

Head drooped, eyes sunk, sighing profound. 


Joy trippeth lightly on his toe, 
With head erect along doth go; 
Calm breathing, with an even flow. 


Sorrow lieth long a-bed, 
He cannot lift his weary head, 
Wretch, that with grief had pillowed, 


Joy riseth early with the lark, 
Yea, what to him, tho’ it bei’ th’ dark: 
His merry heart will strike a spark. 


Ere day hath reached its noon, with pain 
Sorrow sighcth for the night :—in vain! 
At night he sighs fur day again. 


Joy noteth not the swift hours’ flight, 
Catcheth him unawares the night, 
Bringing him rest with calm delight. 


Sorrow is lonely,—hath no friends: 
If he doth well, what wight commends ? 
If wronged, who maketh him amends ? 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
DOLLY’S JUMBLES. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 








OLLY’S real name was 
Mary, but ever since she 
was a tiny bit of a baby 
she had been called Dol- 
ly, because she looked so 
much like a doll. She 
had a little round face, 
with little round pink 
cheeks, just a little red 
slit for a mouth, puckered 
up, all the time, as if she 
had a very nice sugar- 
plum in it, a little straight 
nose, and two little round 
eyes, as blue as bits of 
blue china. Then she 
had flossy, yellow hair, 
just like a doll’s, and a 
firm, precise little air, 
that made her seem, for 
all the world, like a little fine-lady doll, stepped out 
of a toyshop window. 

It was a rainy morning, and Dolly was lonesome. 
Mamma had gone away to spend the day, and Dicky 
was at school. To be sure Dicky wasn’t of much 
account, if he had been at home, for he was only a 
boy, and Dolly didn’t at all approve of boys. Dicky 
always wanted to play “‘hookey” and ‘‘ horse,” in- 
stead of ‘come to see;” and only yesterday he had 
broken the nose of Lady Seraphina, her new doll, and 
taken the picture-book that Uncle Jack gave her, to 
make a tail for his kite. But, after all, he would be 
better to play with than nobody at all, on such a 
lonesome day as this, Dolly thought. Sbe might 
go up in the nursery and play with the baby; but 
then he was so dimpsy he couldn’t even hold his own 
head up, and he made up such dreadful faces, and he 
‘could’t hold the least thing in his little fat fists, and 
Dolly had seen and played with his toes so many 
times that it wasn’t the least fun, now. When he 
grew a little larger, it would be very nice to play with 
him, she had thought; but yesterday nurse had told 
her that when he grew up he would be nothing but 
a big boy like Dicky! It was very discouraging to 
think of all these things, and Dolly felt very down- 
hearted as she stood looking at the falling rain, with 
her little nose flattened against the drawing-room 
window-pane, and poor, wounded Lady Seraphina 
clutched tightly under her arm. But suddenly a 
bright thought struck her—she would go down into 
the kitchen; there was always something going on 
there, and Bridget wasn’t always cross. So she 
hopped down the kitchen stairs, two steps at a time, 
still carrying Lady Seraphina. : 

Sure enough there was something going on. The 
range was at a red heat; and Bridget, with her face 
almost as red, was flying about, mixing spices, and 
beating eggs, and weighing currants and raisins, and 
drawing great rich brown loaves of cake out of the 
oven. O, how delightful it n.ust be to be a cook! 
That and nothing else would she be, when she grew 
up, Dolly had made up her mind long ago. 

“ O, let me cook something, please, Bridget!” she 
said. 

‘Sure, it’s all such a small bit as yerself can do till 
ate, let alone cookin’,” said Bridget, but she wasn’t 
at all cross; she seemed to be in an uncommonly 


said: / 

“Great jumbles they’d be that you’d make! I 
guess they'd be jumbles indade!” 

And then she laughed, as if she had said something 





But Bridget was very good-natured. She tied a 
great checked apron of her own round under Dolly’s 
chin; and Dolly, almost beside herself with delight, 
set Lady Seraphina upon a high shelf, so that her 
trailing silk skirts wouldn’t get soiled, and prepared 
for business. And very soon the jumbles were ready 
for the oven. To be sure Mary beat the eggs, and 
Bridget sifted the flour and stirred the dough when 
it grew too hard for Dolly; but Dolly rolled it out 
herself, and cut out the jumbles, and put them into 





| the pan, and put the pan into theoven. But her face tell her story in her precise little way ; but she didn’t 


was very red, and she took off Bridget’s checked 
apron with a great sigh of relief, and sat down beside 
the window to wait till the jambles were done. The 
window was all covered with steam, and Dolly began 
to write on it with her finger. ‘I have Maid Gum- 
bles. Gumbles Ar nise,” she wrote; and when she 
had got as far as that, a choking sob from Bridget 
stopped her. Mary had gone up stairs, and Dolly 
and Bridget were all alone. And there was Bridget 
wiping her eyes with a corner of her apron, and try- 
ing to keep back the sobs that almost choked her. 
Dolly slipped down from her chair, and went and 
put her arms round Bridget’s neck. 

“Why, Bridget, poor Bridget, what is the matter?” 
she said. 

“ Ah, honey, it’s a sore heart I’ve got in me, the 
day, all along of a letter I got, this morning, trom 
Joanna Maloney, my first cousin, away off in the 
ould counthry. My sister Margaret is dead— God 
rest her soul !—and it’s two poor little orphan childer 
she’s left all alone in the wide warld. An’ they come 
off till Ameriky, six months ago, an’ not a blissid 
word heard o’ them sence! Och, poor little Teddy, 
and Kathie that was the image of her mother!”’ 

And poor Bridget rocked herself to and fro in an 
agony of grief. 

*O, don’t cry!” said Dolly, her tender heart dis- 
tressed beyond measure at the sight of Bridget’s 
tears. ‘‘ Gud will take care of them. He takes care 
of everybody, wherever they are, you know, Bridget.” 
Ah, but it’s a cowld warld for childer to be left 
their lone in,’’ said Bridget. ‘ But don’t be afther 
frettin’ yerself about it, honey. 1 bad no cali to spake 
till ye about it, but my heart was that full I could na 
thole it. Sure, an’ it’s time the jumbles was baked 
now, an’ such a fire as that in the range.” And 
Bridget tried to smile through her tears upon her 
eager little comforter. 

- Then she went and opened the oven door, and 
drew out the pan of jumbles; and there they were all 
baked up plump and round, and as brown as a berry. 
Dolly clapped her bands fer joy, and hopped up and 
down. For a moment she torgot all her grief for 
Bridget’s sorrows. She couldn’t wait for the jumbles 
to cool in the kitchen, but insisted upon carrying 
them out on the area steps, where, as she said, they 
would get cool in a minute. At first Bridget 
wouldn’t let her do so; but after Dolly convinced her 
that the rain had ceased, and that there was a great 
patch of blue sky to be seen through the clouds, she 
consented. 

So Dolly carried the pan.of jumbles out and put it 
on the steps, and then came in and watched them 
through the side lights of the door; for of course it 
wonldn’t do to leave such tempting things in the way 
of every passer-by, without watching them. 

For a long time nobody seemed to notice the jum- 
bles at all; but at last a group of little schoolgirls 
came by, and looked at them with very covetous 
eyes, but at sight of Dolly’s face, drawn down very 
long, and looking as stern as she could possibly make 
it, they ran away as fast as they could. Beture they 
were out of sight, Dolly’s particular aversion—a boy 
—came strolling along. He was a very fat boy, tog, 
and he looked as if he liked jumbles. Dolly was 
alarmed at once, but she kept her position behind the 
door, and only peeped out anxiously at him. He let 
his eyes wander about listlessly as he walke:l, and 
they tell upon the jumbles. He stopped, and cast one 
gilauce about him to see whether anybody saw him, 
and then, in an instant, before Dolly had time to cry 
out, he had caught the pan of jumbles, and was run- 
ning down the street with it. 

* Dolly ran afier him, screaming with all her might, 
and, being very much lighter of fuot than he, she 
gained on him rapidly; and by the time the fat boy 
reached the first crossing, he seemed to consider that 
‘discretion was the better part of valor—he stuffed a 
half-dozen of the jumbles into his pocket, as many 
more, it seemed to Dolly, into his mouth, and then 
dropped the pan, jumbles and all, down into the 
dirt. And there were all poor Dolly’s delicious jum- 
bles covered with mud! 

Two or three great, round, angry tears rolled down 
Dolly’s cheeks as she saw them; but she was a stout- 
hearted little girl, and she brushed them quickly 
away, and looked about to see if there were any of 
her jumbles that were not entirely spoiled. A little 
ways from where she stood were two that looked 
quite free from dirt, and she stooped to pick them up; 


face. 

“O Teddy, give ’em back to her! they aint yours,” 
said a voice beside him; and a little girl, a year or 
two older than he, and with a grave, womanly little 
face, put her hand imploringly on his arm. Dolly 
noticed that her dress was very thin and faded, and 
she had an old tattered shawl wrapped tightly about 
her. 





“ Are you as hungry as that?” asked Dolly, in as- 
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The little girl burst into tears. 
| Hungry is it, miss? Sure, it’s not so much as @ 
| bit o? bread we've had till ate since yesterday 
| noon.” 

Dolly forgot her jumbles at once. 

“ You come right home with me, both of you, and 
| Bridget will give you something to eat,” she said. 
| When they reached the house, there was Bridget 
‘ on the steps, looking anxivusly for Dolly. 
| “A great, wicked boy—” said Dolly, beginning to 





get any furtber than that, for, after one startled 
glance, Bridget had caught the little girl in her arms, 
| and was showering her with kisses and tears, and 
uttering exclamations of deiight in her funny brogue. 
Then she seized the little boy, and hugged him until 
he was almost breathless, while Dolly looked on with 
her round, blue eyes, rounder and bluer than ever. 

‘Sure, an’ it is me darlint Kathie herself, with 
her mother’s swate face on her! and Teddy, the 
rogue! An’ it was the Howly Mother herself that 
sint yees here!” 

Then Dolly began to understand that these were 
Bridget’s own sister’s children—the. very ones that 
she had been crying about that morning. 

Then they all went into the warm kitchen, and 
Kathie and Teddy told their story as well as they 
could between Bridget’s caresses and exclamations. 
How they had come over from Ireland in a ship with 
their aunt, and she had died on the way, and they 
were left all alone, poor little strangers in a strange 
land; and how kind people had sometimes given 
them food and shelter, and sometimes Teddy had 
found errands to do, and so earned a little money. 
And so they had managed to live; until now Teddy 
was ill, and they had had nothing to eat for a long 
time, and were almost discouraged, when the fat boy 
overturned Dolly’s pan of jumbles at their feet. 

Teddy soon got well under Bridget’s tender care, 
and then Dully’s father took him into his own 
counting-room, as errand boy. Kathie remained 
with Bridget, to help her and run on errands for the 
fawily, and soon grew as plump and rosy as Bridget 
herself. And Bridget never refuses, now, to let Dolly 
cook; and Dolly makes many a panfal of jumbles, 
and always insists upon putting them on the area 
steps tocool. But the fat boy has never come that 
way since; and Bridget persists in saying that it was 
the “‘ Howly Mother herself,” or at least “‘ one o’ the 
blissid saints ” that sent him there on that morning. 





A DISAPPOINTED FATHER. 

An officer, whose regiment was serving in foreign 
parts, and whose leave had expired, had taken up his 
children for the last time, and kissed their pretty 
cheeks, and driven away, half choked with tears, to 
the shipping-wharf, from wheuce he was to sail to the 
under-world. On his way, he bought a doll’s house, 
and sent it back to his orphaned dear ones, that they 
might remember his last act was one of loving kind- 
ness. They hal been sorry, of course, to part with 
him; but they knew nothing of the intervening 
years that were to be between them—the perilous 
seas, the shocks of time and chance. Now, it so hap- 
pened that the ship in which he was to sail had met 
with some mishap in dock, and he was told that this 
would cause eight hours’ deluy. This seemed a sort 
of reprieve to the poor man. He burried back to kiss 
once more these little creatures that monopolized his 
brain and heart. He found them at high jinks, and 
in the wildest spirits over the doll’s house. Papa 
and his sentiment were felt to be an intrusion in so 
supreme a moment; and the poor man went away, 
when his time came, with a heart half broken by this 
unsatisfactory behaviour. 


AN INTELLIGENT CAT. 


A correspondent of the London Spectator, sending 
some anecdotes of cats, says: ‘* But the cat of cats 
was a tortoise shell, sixteen years old when I made 
her acquaintance, as I was assured by her owner, 
who had had her from kittenhood. She was getting 
fat and lazy, yet she would not only follow him about 
when he was at work, even in cold weather, in 
preference to lying on her warm mat by the fireside, 
but would catch birds as he had trained her to do, 
without ruffling a feather of their plumage, and bring 
them to him in triumph, alive and unhurt, and 
showing great pride in the feat. The most extraor- 
dinary thing was the attachment she formed for a 
young dog that was given to one of the inmates of 
the household, and the sympathy she showed for him 
when he was beaten. There was a wide kitchen 
chimney where wood was burnt, as usual in French 
country houses. Carl» was very fond of getting into 
the ashes, but this was strictly forbidden, and a 
switch was kept in the chimney corner to chastise 
him with when he transgressed. This stick fre- 
quently disappeared in an unaccountable manner, 
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In Sterling, Ilinois, is a temperance society, to 
which none are admitted except those who have been 
inveterate tipplers. The rank of the members is 
determined by the depth to which each has fallen, 
the president having been chosen as having been 
the most abandoned drunkard of the society. The 
penalty of breaking the pledge is as many dips in the 


A LIVE TOWN. 


Here is a Western story, and like many things that 
come from the West, is good to read and laugh over: 
A minister from a certain town started to 29, one 
day, ona kind of missionary enterprise. He drove 
his own team; and when within about six miles of 
the end of his journey, he met a man limping along, 

with the blood running dewn one side of his face, 

The minister asked him if he was on the road to 

Oshkosh. 

“Yes, you are on the right road. I’ve been up 
there having a little fun with the boys.” 

About two miles farther on he met another man, 
one arm in a sling, one eve badly bunged, and his 
clothing in a badly dilapidated condition. 

** How far is it to Oshkosh?” asked the minister, 

** Only (h-i-c) tive miles,” answered the pitiable 
object. ‘Oshkosh is a live town. I’ve just been up 
there having a little fan with the boys.” 

With a sad heart the minister drove on, falling in- 
to a reverie on the depravity of man in general, and 
the Oshkoshians in particalar,when he snddenly came 
upon a man sitting upon the side of the road. One 
arm was sprained, one ear bitten off; and seated by 
the side of a puddle of water, he was seeking relief 
br bathing the parts affected. 

The minister was perfectly awe-stricken. Stap- 
ping his horse, he inquired of the man what terrible 
accident had befallen him. 

*O, not any at all,” faintly responded the bleed- 
ing wreck. “I have only just been up to Oshkosh, 
having a little fun with the boys.” 

** I suppose yon mean by that, that you have been 
engaged in some brutalizing fight,” said the minister 

* Yes,” said the man, “I have heard that’s what 
they call it down at Fond du Lac, where they are 
civilized; but they don’t call it by that name up at 
Oshkosh. There they cali it having a little fan with 
the bovs.” : 

“ What do you suppose your wife will say when 
she sees you?” asked the reverend gentleman. 

At this the man looked up with a sardonic amile. 
Putting his remaining well hand into a pocket, he 
pulled out a piece of a nose, a large lock of hair, to 
which a piece of the scalp was attached, and piece of 
flesh he had bitten from the cheek «f his opponent, 
and holding them out fur the minister’s inspection, 
growled out: 

“There, what do you suppose his wife will say 
when she sees him?” 

This was asquelcber. As anxious as the minister 
was to overcome sin and do good, he was not yet pre- 
pared to invade the devil’s stronghold; and turning 
around, he returned home. The next time he starts 
on @ wissionary enterprise to the frontier town of 
Oskkost, he will take gond care not to go alone, He 
likes a little fan now and then, but he don’t care 
about having it with the boys. 





A TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

Captain C—, who had been around the world 
twelve times, formed the first temperarce society in 
Madagascar. The natives are hard drinkers, and 
will imbibe anything which has alcohol in it. A 
chief boarded the vessel one day, and was shown in- 
to the cabin just as the captain was taking a little 
“ pain-killer,” a pint bottle of which stood on the 
table. Thinking it rum, the chief eagerly asked for 
some, and would not believe the captain’s assertion 
that it was medicine. Knowing his man, Captain 
C——, leaving the bottle, went to another part of the 
cabin. The temptation was not to be resisted by the 
chief, and seizing the bottle, he drained a pint of the 
“ pain-killer ” at one draught. The captain, return- 
ing, resumed the conversation, pretending not to no- 
tice the chief, who turned as pale as his tawny com- 
plexion would admit, and kept up a rubbing of his 
abdominal regions. He twisted and turned in his 
seat a few moments, and then giving a yell, rushed 
out of the cabin, jumped overboard, and swam for 
the shore. When next year Captain C— revisited 
the harbor, not a drop would the chief touch. “ Pain- 
killer” had cured him; he was the first and only 
member of the first temperance society in Mada- 
gascar. 





MINOR JOKES. 


New Name for a Fog.—The air apparent. 
_The Waiter’s Epitaph.—“ Coming, coming!” 

The Auctioneer’s Epitaph.—“ Going, going, gone!” 

Aiming at the End.—A parent chastising a cbild. 

The Board of Health.—Those who don’t have it. 

The Happy Planter.—A man burying his mother- 
in-law. 

A Musical Burglar.— One who’ breaks into & 
tune. 

A Miner’s Lamentation.—“ Vein! vein! give ore.” 

More inconvenient to Speakers than a Falsetto 
Voice.—A False set 0’ teeth. 

What Christian knights do the lifeboat men resem- 
ble?—Crusaders (crews aiders). O! 

We hear a great deal about the body of ar argu- 
ment, but its spirit is vastly preferable. 

If men believe they are superior to beasts, it is 
astonishing what trouble they take to prove the con- 

































ELLIOTT, THO! 
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trary. 
It is a mooted question whether persons who at- 
tempt to destroy themselves are of sound minds; bat 


there is no donbt that the Parisians who leap into | 
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river as there are members of the club. 








the river are in- Seine. 




















amiable frame of mind, but Dolly thought ber eyes | but another hand was before hers—a thin, wan, boy’s | till at last it was discovered, by ocular demonstra. 
looked red, as if she had been crying. It was very | hand caught eagerly at them, and Dolly looked up | tion, that the old cat carried it off to prevent the 
ridiculous for grown-up people to cry, Dolly thought; | just in time to see half of one of them disappear in punishment of her friend. Who can say there was 
but she was too much excited about her cooking to | the mouth of a littie Irish boy who stood beside her | not benevolence as well as affection developed in this 
a think of anything else. just then. —a little ragged boy, with a pale, sickly-looking | animal?” 
' **Q, do Jet me cook something!” she repeated. 
“Let me make some cake, or some tarts, or—O, let 
me make sowe jumbles! Those are the nicest.” 
And then Mary, the parlor-maid, who was helpirg 
Bridget beat eggs, began to be very disagreeable, and 
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